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THE FARMER’S MISSION. 
BY HON. NORTON 8S. TOWNSHEND.* 


A hungry world looks up to the Great Father and 
cries, ‘ Give us this day our daily bread;” this is the 
expression of a universal want, and a recognition of 
the source from whence the want must be supplied. 
To answer this prayer is the Farmer’s Mission. He 
is the medium through which the world is fed. He 
undertakes to be the almoner of God’s bounty. Of 
all the callings that engage the mind, or the hands of 
men, none is more benevolent in its aim or beneficial 
in its results, and therefore none is more noble, and 
none is more blessed than this, to the man who fully 
comprehends and feels its true spirit. 

Leaving all that might be said of the absolute or 
comparative utility of this vocation, as too evident to 
require proof or illustration; I propose to speak of it 
with reference to this single point. Does it furnish 
scope and favorable conditions for the development of a 
complete manhood? That agriculture is of use in the 
world, to all those not engaged in it, is sufficiently 
manifest; but is it equally favorable in its effects on 
the farmer himself! Does it give him opportunities 
and needful stimulus to perfect his own being and so 
enable him to discharge his duty, not only to others, 


but to himself! To an examination of this question 
I invite your attention. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


And in the first place—Does it afford the necessary 
means and conditions for physical development? The 
most essential conditions for physical development are 
pure air, wholesome food, and varied and pleasant la- 
bor. So much of the farmer’s life is spent out of 





* Substance of an Address before the Cuyahoga County 
Agricultural Society, 1853. 
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doors, that for this time at least he breathes the pure 
air of heaven; and with proper attention to ventila- 
tion, he may, when in the house, have greatly the ad- 
vantage of the dweller in cities. It may be thought 
that he is unusually exposed to the vicissitudes of cli- 





_|mate and temperature, but these affect him less than 


others. No change can be half so injurious to one 
accustomed to out of door life, as those experienced 
by the man who is habitually shut up, but who cannot, 


even in the exercise of the greatest care, avoid occa- 
occasional exposure. 


The farmer’s food may be plain, but this is an ex- 
cellence, not a fault. Work in the open air secures 
for him an appetite which needs not to be stimulated 
by the mysterious arts of modern cookery. His food 
may always be of good quality; his fruits having no 
long journey to make, are permitted to ripen fully; 
and for the same reason his flour and meal need be 
neither musty nor sour. His meat is not obtained 
from animals thrown into a state of disease by hard 
driving. And the milk used in his house is no doubt- 
ful compound, but the genuine artiele. Whoelse can 
be so safe in all these particulars? 

Labor has so long been accounted a curse, and a 
mark of God’s particular displeasure, that it may seem 
to some strange to speak of it as pleasant or benefi- 
cial. Nevertheless, labor may be pleasant, and it is 
necessary not only for its objective results, but for its 
effect on ourselves. It is a part of the means provi- 
ved by Infinite Goodness for man’s discipline and de- 
velopment. It was not designed to be a curse, but a 
blessing. Not only is labor necessary to develope a 
good muscular system, but it is equally necessary to 
the establishment of a healthy condition of all the 
vital organs, to the formation of what is called 
a good constitution. From this law there is no es- 
cape— Who will not work must suffer. A great excel- 
lence of agricultural ‘labor is its continual variety. 
This secures the growth, not of one set of muscles 
only, as in the case of some other forms of labor, but 
it favors the development of the whole muscular sys- 
tem symmetrically. Labor, to be agreeable anywhere, 
must be directed by thought and feeling, and the more 
the mind and heart are enlisted, the more agreeable 
it is. That agricultural labor may be pleasant, will 
be apparent to those who think for a moment of all 
the interesting objects it seeks to accomplish, and the 
amount of thought it can profitably enlist. 

But the healthiness of a farm life will not be dis- 
puted. Where else do we find such manly vigor, or 
such powers of endurance? How it contrasts with 
what are called the learned professions, and still more 
with the various sedentary employments. How mani-- 
fold the ills of city life, from which the country, but 
especially the farm is exempted. It is said that 
in Paris no person can be found whose ancestors have 
resided there through more than three generations, so 
soon does the human constitution, under city influen- 
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ces, deteriorate below the point where life is possible 
or indeed desirable. 


Perhaps some may be tempted to inquire whether 
farm life is equally conducive to the healthiness of 
woman. The ill health of American women is eve- 
rywhere a lamentable but acknowledged fact, and 
though among farmers’ wives and daughters this lack 
of vitality may be much less general than in most 
other walks of life, nevertheless I feel compelled to 
admit that these cannot be wholly excepted. This is 
not a fitting place for a discussion of this topic, yet I 
think its relations to our main purpose are such as to 
justify a passing notice. Nobody questions the intel- 
ligence, the refinement or the beauty of American 
women. The sad fact is they do not live. What 
can be done, and where must reform begin! Life on 
the farm seems to have too few attractions for our good 
sisters; hitherto they have found too much drudgery 
and too little to interest them. We must have a 
change in both particulars. Can they not be eman- 
cipated from the tyranny of that one-eyed monster, 
the needle, and still preserve all that good taste de- 
mands in dress? Cannot all that is necessary to the 
joy of social life be obtained without our Marthas be- 
being cumbered to death in feast-making? Has not a 
woman a right to her share of free air and glorious 
sunshine, or must she ever remain a prisoner within 
doors! 1s housework, or dairy work, or garden work, 
less respectable than needle work! Among young 
women, if they had some vigor and desired more, 
would there not be more use for saddles and less for 
carriages! Intelligence and refinement are valuable, 
and indeed invaluable, when associated with health; 
but obtained at the expense of life or health, where is 
the profit!’ There must be reform, and where can it 
be carried out so thoroughly or so easily as on the 
farm! 





INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 


But I pass to consider the scope for mental effort, 
and the opportunities for mental development, which 
agriculture affords. Time was when men supposed 
any dunce might make a farmer—that boys intended 
for this calling needed but little education, and cer- 
tainly not any very particular education. It was 
thought that this business, unlike others, did not re- 
quire to be learned, but that men grew up to be far- 
mers spontaneously. At present these notions are 
rapidly changing. It is found that education may 
contribute greatly to the farmer’s advantage. Many 
young men who have enjoyed the advantages of a 
collegiate education are now turning their attention 
to agriculture in preference to the professions or trade, 
and the number of these is increasing every day. 
Many persons who have spent a portion of their life 
in the professions, are now leaving them and trying 
to be farmers. And it also begins to be understood 
that several branches of Natural] Science have intimate 
relations to agriculture, and that without a knowledge 
of these many of the most important operations of 
the farm are but guess-work. Without some know]l- 
edge of Geology, who can intelligently apply himself 
to drainage, or if water is needed, to efforts to procure 
it from below the surface. Without a knowledge of 
Mineralogy, many substances will lie unused, which 
would furnish valuable fertilizers or other sources of 
wealth. A knowledge of Chemistry is equally desir- 
able; it explains to the farmer much that without it 
would be inexplicable. This knowledge would often 
save great labor and loss, and as often secure great 
results at little cost. It does not require a chemist to 
understand that we can only determine what additions 
must be made to a soil to secure its fertility, when we 
can first determine in what it is especially deficient. 
So of Vegetable Physiology and Botany. One must 
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learn the laws of the life of plants in general, and 
the habitudes of the several species in particular, be- 
fore he can expect to obtain their fruits, or other pro- 
ducts in greatest perfection. A knowledge of the 
laws of animal life, or animal] physiology, is equally 
valuable to those who have the care of, and desire to 
realize the best profits from our domestic animals. An 
acquaintance with these various branches of science, 
in addition to a knowledge of the thousand practical 
details of farming, will certainly afford range enough 
to employ the thoughts of the most successful student. 
Here are fields unlimited and inexhaustible; and these 
studies are not only deeply interesting, but absolutely 
indispensible to a good farmer; for there is no single 
operation on a farm, to which one or more of them has 
| not direct relations, and which they may not serve to 
explain and aid. His labor has a new interest when 
guided by intelligence, instead of being left to custom 
or blind chance; and hence that is made agreeable 
which otherwise might be tedious enough. But bet- 
ter than either profit or pleasure, is the mental culture 
which a pursuit of these sciences will secure. 
But perhaps the farmer complains that he lacks time 
for study, or perhaps that he is too weary after his 
‘daily labor for mental application. The man who 
farms by guess or routine, and who does not himself 
comprehend the principles involved in his various op- 
erations, will waste more time, to say nothing of any 
other waste, than the most studious would be likely to 
spend over their books. Such misspent time might be 
better occupied with books, on the score of profit 
alone. But suppose one can make money without 
taking time for thought and study, it is not certain 
that he can in this way make a man such as the times 
and the various responsibilities of life require. 
Some men think they have not means for the pur- 

chase of books or agricultural journals—at the same 
time some of them expend for articles as useless and 
injurious as tobacco and intoxicating beverages, more 
than would be necessary to supply them most abun- 
dantly with reading matter. Others are continually 
wasting portions of time that books would stimulate 
them to employ profitably, and which at the end of 
ithe year would amount to sufficient for the purchase 
| of a comfortable library. But the most economical 
and industrious, however poor, can better afford to 
spend an occasional dollar for such purposes than he 
can afford to do without the information agricultural 
| papers would supply. 

| It is perhaps true that the farmer is sometimes too 
weary for proiitable study; he has his busy times, but 
these are soon over, and then he breathes free again. 
Take the year round, we think the farmer has as ma- 
ny leisure moments, and even hours, and that he is as 
little unfitted by his labors for mental application as 
men in most other callings. The temptation to work 
too hard we know to be great where money is to be 
made, but the man who has the proper appreciation of 
the true value and purpose of life will not so fatigue 
himself in the pursuit of wealth, as to crush or dwarf 
the intellectual and spiritual within. 











CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 


But in addition to the cultivation of mere intellect, 
farming affords opportunity for the development of the 
esthetic element of our nature; or in other words, for 
the cultivation of taste. There is occasion for the 
exercise of taste in the arrangement of our fields and 
in the style of their boundaries, also in the plan and 
location of the ordinary farm buildings, which are too 
often most unsightly objects. But in the house espe- 
cially, and in its surroundings, how much of beauty 
may be realized with little or no expense. At any 
rate, how much may be attempted, and whether suc- 
cessful or not, what is of far more importance will 
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certainly be secured, I mean the culture and growth 
of the idea and love of the beautiful in the the soul; 
and this, with other associate agencies, will promotea 
degree of refinement not hitherto supposed by some 
to be compatible with farm life. Would we have 
country and home beloved by the rising generation, 
we must unite to make country and home beautiful 
and attractive. Who can tell how much this may 
contribute to a happy destiny both for our common 
country and the children of our affection. 


MORAL INFLUENCE. 


Now let us inquire what is the influence of agricul- 
tural pursuits on man’s moral nature. Andin the first 
place I remark—it is favorable to the growth of a 
manlv independence. The farmer need not fawn, or 
flatter, or cringe, or bow;“he lives not by the whims 
or fancies, still less on the vices of fellows. His de- 
pendence is in God and his own strong arm. He, 
therefore, can afford to speak out the truth that is in 
him; and if men will not approve or even if they con- 
demn, his crops will grow nevertheless. He can af- 
ford to be true to his convictions of right and duty, 
and his bread and butter will not therefore be cut short. 
How many poor enslaved souls are there in other call- 
ings, who, in view of this, envy the farmer’s condition. 
Do farmers fully appreciate their privileges in this re- 
spect! 

Again, more than men of any other calling, he is 
likely to realize the blessings sought in Agur’s prayer, 
“ Give me neither poverty norriches.” He will rare- 
ly amass wealth, or be surrounded with its numerous 
allurements and dangers; on the other hand he will 
more rarely suffer extreme poverty or be exposed to its 
peculiar ills and temptations. In this how it contrasts 
with trade, where a few become immensely, perhaps 
uncomfortably rich, while the great multitude, unless 
they turn their attention to something else, become 
miserably poor. The Germans have a little fable 
which should teach the farmer to be satisfied with his 
moderate, but almost certain gains; it should teach 
him also also to fear those gambling speculations by 
which so many are ruined, even at the moment they 
seemed to have gained their utmost wishes. “Ona 
time the plains of India were utterly parched by a 
long continued drought. Two neighboring swains 
went out and together viewed the distress and desola- 
tion around them. Their flocks and herds were burn- 
ed with thirst, their trees were all withered, their crops 
all dried up, and themselves and families, unless relief 
should come, were like to die. They lifted up their 
eyes to Heaven and prayed for rain. Presently they 
saw coming towards them that Great Spirit through 
whom blessings and sometimes chastisements are me- 
ted out to the sons of men. He promised them water 
in answer to their earnest prayer so soon as they could 
each determine how much they severally desired, at 
the same time reminding them that a superabundance 
of what may be good in itself, is sometimes more 
hurtful than even absolute want. After considering a 
moment, the first humbly asked for a little brook, 
which in summer should never be dry, and in winter 
never overflow. Immediately and just within his 
border, there bubbled up a fountain which gradually 
irrigated his parched fields, satisfied his dying flocks 
and herds, and soon diffused life and beauty over all 
he had. The second looked up with contempt, scorn- 
ing what he considered the meanness of his compan- 
ion’s desires. ‘Give to me,’ he said, ‘the mighty 
Ganges, with all its fish and its ships.’ The Good 
Spirit looked sad. A roaring noise was heard, which 
soon became more and more distinct and terrific; the 
Ganges had broken through its banks. On came the 
mighty torrent to the place where the misguided man 
was standing. It tore up all his trees, swept away 
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all his cattle, he himself was drowned, and as the end 
of all, became the food of crocodiles.” Farmers, you 
see the application. How safe and happy we are with 
moderate lies easily realized, while how often do 
those who “ make haste to besrich, fall into a snare!” 

But it may perhaps be doubted whether man derives 
his most valuable culture through any particular call- 
ing: the common relations of life, such as are sus- 
tained to the family, and the State, are perhaps after 
all his most important means of discipline. Though 
common to all, I mention them in this enumeration 
of the means of improvement open to the farmer, be- 
cause they are indispensable to him as to the others. 
The family calls into exercise his purest and best af- 
fections, it prompts to his best efforts both of brain 
and hands. Of home and all its benefits no man can 
enjoy more than he. And he can always stay at 
home, in fact, he lives there; about his home all his 
schemes and plans are gathered. His thoughts 
are not on the wide sea or at the ends of the earth. 
He is not a rover, on the contrary, we say emphati- 
cally, that he is settled, and in that word there is more 
meaning than we sometimes attach to it, to be settled 
is an important condition to happiness or steady 
growth. 

Of the benefits that may be derived through church 
relations or associations he can avail himself. He is 
at least open as other men to the purifying influences 
that come from the themes with which the church is 
occupied. Thoughts of God—of immortality, and of 
responsibility, come to him and lift him from the po- 
sition where through his animal nature he is on a 
level with the beasts that perish, to that platform but 
a little lower than the angels, for which man was de- 
signed. And nature suggests such thoughts to him 
continually, while perhaps the sons of trade who seem 
to depend on man rather than directly on God, are 
suffering from, or practising the tricks devised by a 
stimulated selfishness. The gentle and refreshing 
rain, the glorious sunshine smiling on him—the earth 
yielding its bountiful increase at his feet, all these 
will be speaking to him of the Great Father. 

The State also, of which he is a member and equal 
ea ge invites his watchful care, and challenges his 

est thoughts and most patriotic regards. And this 
almost equally whether he employs other agents to 
represent him in government, or is himself employed 
to represent others. 

Considering the opportunities afforded by his calling, 
added to those which he enjoys in common with all 
others, what does the farmer lack either for the phy- 
sical, the intellectual, or moral man? If he does not 
make a man of himself, whose fault is it? 


CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS. 

Permit me to point out some two or three conditions 
which I deem almost indispensible to secure to the 
farmer the benefits I have attempted to describe:— 


1. He must live on Free Soil. Ido not use this term 
in the party sense, but for want of a better, to express 
the opposite of lands encumbered. This government 
has not yet secured our vast unoccupied public domain 
from the rapacity of land sharks; consequently, our 
hardy settlers in the west are often compelled to pur- 
chase lands at great advance on the original cost. 
They assume heavy debts, and under this incubus try 
to farm. Some die in the struggle before the land is 
paid for, and the labor of years is lost to their bereaved 
families. But perhaps after long years the purchase 
money and interest is paid; then when after so much 
hard work the home should be finished and beautified, 
a pleasant place for declining years, nothing of that is 
seen; the owner is but just out of debt—everything 
else is undone—the best part of a toilsome life seems 
to have been wasted; so far at least as many of its 
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greatest blessings are concerned. The best results of 
farming can only be secured when the cultivation of 
the soil is unembarrassed by debt. Again, many por- 
tions of the old world, and in many portions of this, 
almost all the land is @wned by a few extensive pro- 
prietors. ‘The occupant is not permanently fixed, and 
he must pay arent. On these tenant farms compara- 
tively few of the best results of farming can be ob- 
tained, as when the home is owned and when the sur- 
plus profits will be expended in improvements. The 
soil should be free from rent. Let it be freehold, held 
in fee simple. Then there is encouragement to im- 
prove and beautify. A new zest is given to labor and 
a new charm to the country. 

2. Another important condition is Free Labor. 1 do 
not intend to contrast the system of labor in our own 
free State with that pursued on the other side of the 
Ohio River. I mean only that labor should, as little 
of it as possible be hired. There is a tendency in 
‘the country to the cultivation or partial cultivation of 
large farms by hired laborers. Hired men may be 
faithful and earn their wages, and the system may be 
profitable; but much better results are secured, espe- 
cially to the mind and heart of the laborer, when he 
works for himself. Two things seem desirable—first, 
that we content ourselves with smaller farms on which 
we can doa large share of the work ourselves; and 
secondly, that we oftener adopt some plan of sharing 
the profits instead of paying wages. Those that 
assist us might receive in the end but the same amount 
as now, but it would give more direct interest in the | 
common concern, and thereby enjoy more pleasure 
and reap more real benefit. 

3. One other condition which I deem essential to the 
complete success of the farmer, is Free Trade. His en- | 
terprise and industry must be encouraged and stimu- 
lated by good markets and ready interchange; for 
without the advantageous sale of his surplus products, 
he cannot readily surround himself with many things 
highly necessary to his onward progress. But I do 
not allude to this subject from a desire to discuss a 
vexed question, but because there is connected with it 
a matter of very great local interest. We here live 
in the great valley of the St. Lawrence, a valley of 
half a million of square miles in extent, and contain- 
ing nearly three millions of inhabitants. It possesses 
almost unlimited agricultural and mineral resources, 
and facilities for manufacturing purposes. The water 
power of the St. Lawrence is unequalled by that of 
any other river. This river, and the great lakes, 
which are but expansions of its magnificent stream, 
gives us a coast navigation of 5,000 miles in extent, 
and a border for foreign commerce of more than 2,000 | 
miles. In all that pertains to the navigation of the 
St. Lawrence and the trade of these lakes, the far- 
mers of Northern Ohio are especially interested. 
This river is the natural outlet for our products to the 
ocean and the markets of the world. But by the re- 
strictive policy of Great Britain, which finds some 
apology in the restrictions imposed by our own Gov- 
ernment, the mouth of the noble river is closed against 
us, and all our exports will have to find their way to 
the seaboard through artificial and expensive channels. 
We are also cut off by the high duties levied by our 
own Government, from a profitable interchange with 
our neighbors over the border. I can only hint at this 
great subject, but I could not permit the opportunity 
to pass without calling the attention of farmers to a 
matter so vital to their interests. Give to our enter- 
prise and industry the stimulus that would be afforded 
by opening a reciprocal free trade with our neighbors, 
and new life and spirit would be infused through this 
whole region of country. 
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In conclusion, permit me to say, in justice to my- 
self, that owing to the shortness of the time since I 
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received the invitation to address you, which was not 
the fault of your officers, but of Uncle Sam, whose 
mail carriers visit the place where I live, but once a 
week, and owing also to other pressing duties, I have 
had but few leisure moments for preparation. I have 
not called your attention to scientific questions or ex- 
planations, thinking that these are more appropriate 
to the lecture-room, or better learned from books; 
neither have I attempted to instruct you in the practi- 
cal details of farming, with which many of you must 
be more familiar than myself. I have only been able 
to give you a few perhaps crude thoughts respecting 
the purpose, scope and opportunities of the Farmer’s 
Mission, in the hope that some may hereafter be ena- 
bled to pursue their labors with increased pleasure, 
and others be stimulated to-new and nobler exertions. 


LPAPALPALAY 
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A NORTH-EASTER. 


Epitors Onto Curtivator: — We have passed 
through one of the ugliest storms we have had the 
past winter; and what made it worse, almost all the 
farmers are short of fodder, and very little to be 
bought at any price. I think it it will not affect our 
fruit, for itis very backward; the present prospect is, 
that there will not any peach blossoms appear before 
May in this region. The weather is now fine, and 
the snow has mostly disappeared except some drifts. 
Wheat looks better than we feared, although many 
fields are much injured. Farm stock ot all kinds sells 
high, and not generally in very good condition. 

Yours respectfully, C. Stowe. 

Geneva, Ashtabula County, April 19, 1854. 





Rooms or Onio State Boarp or sume 
Columbus, April 25, 1854. 

To Farmers.—The undersigned is about to receive 
from Mr. D. A. Burkey, of Massachusetts, a barrel of 
a new variety of early potatoes for the table. These 
will be distributed to applicants, in small packages, by 
express or otherwise, as may be desired. Those hav- 
ing access to an Express office, can obtain packages, 
promptly delivered, at a cost of 25 cents. 

G. Spracve, Cor. Sec. 

Cuamrion Brack Hawx.—This unrivaled horse is 
still in the field, as will be seen by advertisement of 
Lapp & McGrew. 





Extent oF THE Pustic Domain.—A report made by 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and submitted to the House 
of Representatives, on the 21st of March, by Presi- 
dent Pierce, in response to a resolution of that body, 
explains a very material error which has crept into 
previous official estimates of the extent of the national 
domain. By the former statements made by the land 
office, the whole surface of the public domain is made 
to cover 1,612,184,919 acres, but by the statement 
now furnished it is reduced to 1,391,480,320 acres, 
making a difference of 220,704,599 acres. This dis- 
crepancy is explained by the fact that Oregon, the 
proposed Nebraska and the Indian Territories, were 
set down in the former statement as containing 764,- 
197,760 acres; which was in accordance with an esti- 
mate of the public domain west of the Mississippi 
river, made many years since on the most correct 
maps then in existence, reduced from time to time by 
deducting the estimated surface of the organized ter- 
ritories. But by re-estimating the surface according 
to the improved maps of the day, and the new divi- 
sions thereof by the recent legislation of Congress, 
and the bills now pending before that body, it is found, 
as now stated, to cover only 543,493,120 acres.—/Sci- 
entific American. 
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LAPHAM’S PATENT CULTIVATOR. 
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The annexed cut represents an improved form of |or, by lowering the lever, the teeth are raised; and 
Cultivator, (for two horses,) adapted for working | when it is desirable to change quickly the direction of 
among corn and other growing crops; also for prepa- | the machine, to avoid an obstruction, or a hill of corn 
ring land for wheat, &c. It is the invention of the or potatos, by moving the lever connected with the 
late Seneca Larnam, of Champaign county, Ohio,and | tongue, the cultivator is readily turned, without the 
possesses several important advantages over otherim- | trouble and delay of guiding the team. 
plements of the kind in use in this country. When it is desirable to use this machine for culti- 

By means of two long levers—one connected to the |vating young corn, the front tooth is removed and 
axle or shaft which supports the machine, and to mould boards affixed, which will prevent the earth 
which the wheels are hung, and the other to the from covering the corn, while the teeth break the soil 
tongue, to which the team is attached—the cultivating | and destroy the weeds; or, by placing the boards in a 
teeth can be raised or lowered, to suit the unevenness different position, earth may be thrown around the 















of the ground, and the machine directed independently 
of the team, by the person driving, and walking be- 
hind. 

When a depression or elevation renders it necessary 
to change the depth of the teeth, by raising the lever 
which is attached to the axle, the teeth are lowered, 


corn. 

| Suitable devices are provided for retaining the le- 
| vers in place, and for rendering their motion easy. 

| Any information respecting this Cultivator, can be 


| Goce bi by addressing the Patentee, Wm. Larnam, 


West Liberty, Logan county, Ohio. 





How To GET RID oF Rats.—Prof. Dascom, of Ober- 


not be well to call the attention of your readers to the 
ease and certainty with which they mey be relieved 
from the annoyance of the large brown Rat. 
impudent intruder often visits my laboratory and other 
premises. As they come singly, I ‘take off’ each, 
the night after I discover signs of his presence, in this 
wise: I take half a teaspoonful of dry flour or Indian 
meal on a plate or piece of board, and sprinkle over 
it the fraction of a grain of stricanine. This is set in 
a convenient place; and I invariably find the culprit 
near the spot dead in the morning. The peculiar ad- 
vantage of this poison is, that it produces muscular 
spasms, which prevent the animal from reaching his 
hole to die and decompose. It is needless to add that 
such a violent poison should be used with care.” 


New Yorx Crystat Patace.—The business affairs 
of this institution have been entirely revolutionized, 
and under the presiding genius of Barnum, the Palace 
begins to assume a shape of living wonder. The un- 
settled state of European affairs is favorable for receiv- 
ing from that country many of the choicest specimens 
of Art to be deposited in a place of safety. The citi- 
zens of New York have lent their aid in many waysto 
make the show creditable, and extensive traveling ar- 
rangements will be entered into, by all of which the 
Crystal Palace exhibition will be a great feature the 
coming season. 


| 


| DUFF’S MERCANTILE COLLEGE OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
lin, in a letter to the Ohio Farmer, says:—“ Would it! ae - 


e have been present at a number of the Lectures in the 


: Merchant’s College in this city. As alecturer upon commer- 
This | cial science, the veteran Principal is the most powerful and 


impressive of the day. We have never heard a person throw 
such an interest around this subject, nor who, by close and 
vigorous reasoning, so successfully stamps the impress of his 
mind upon his hearers. As faras we have had time to exam- 
ine them, we think a more skillful selection and arrangement 
of exercises to impart to students the actual practice of book- 
keeping in the great theatres of inland and foreign commerce, 
has never before been devised. His system of book-keeping 
is got up in the usual style of the publishers, Harpers, of New 
York, and is sanctioned by committees of the American Insti- 
tute and Chamber of Commerce of New York city, as the most 
perfect combination of commercial science and practice in the 
English language. It is unnecessary to say, that the writer of 
such a book has always at hand rich stores of information to 
elucidate it. For instance, relating the case of a manufactur- 
er who failed in business after many years’ transactions, sell- 
ing his production at sixty per cent. advance on the cost, and 
allowing the retailers forty per cent. discount, under the im- 
pression that he had twenty per cent. clear profit for himself, 
when he was actually losing four per cent. Indeed, the whole 
of his lectures are interspersed with similar cases, cited from 
his long experience in the business world, frequently affording 
| an impressive commentary on the extreme imprudence of en- 
| gaging in Commercial pursuits without first studying the sci- 

ence of it. In choosing a school for this last and highest 
| branch of commercial education, we would say emphatically, 
|go to the best. Go to a preceptor of practical experience. 

Never expect reliable instruction from any other source. The 
‘blind cannot lead the blind without a chance of both falling 
| into the ditch.—Peitsburgh Commercial Journal. 



































THE PRIMARY LAWS OF BREEDING. 

Our correspondents, as well as those from whom 
we have copied from other sources, have gone far into 
detail in establishing the necessity of blood, and care- 
ful selection of stock progenitors, to most of which 
we give our hearty assent, as among the indispensible 
requisites to successful breeding; while at the same 
time our observation has fully confirmed us in the 
opinion, that these are only co-ordinate, if not subor- 
dinate considerations, to others which we propose 
briefly to discuss. 

The Laws of Uniformity and Diversity, so well 
elucidated in previous numbers of this paper, are pri- 
mary, in so much as relates to blood and mould of 
form, while in the vital questions of Capacity and 
Condition, they are only secondary. Perfect symme- 
try, upon the model of classic taste, may be a very 
desirable accessory to the all-important qualification of 
Use, but still it is only an accessory; and the breeder 
who has been guided by beauty mainly, has often 
found to his cost, that when he fancied himself at the 
goal of his highest hopes, he has only arrived at the 
point where mere beauty merges into worthlessness— 
a fact which holds good of all animals, from Man 
downwards, if we except those specimens of human 
and brute creation, which are only intended to be 
looked at, and eaten! these we do not specially in- 
clude in this discussion, though they too, are radically 
affected by the principles for which we contend. 

Conpition and ApapraTion, are the primary and 
essential requisites to good breeding. These under- 
lie all other qualifications, and are of themselves the 
best guarantee of success. The more they can be 
sustained by blood and a long strain of careful breed- 
ing, so much the better. Condition, in the vital and 
self-possessed elements of its own being—Adaptation, 
in the proper pairing of male and female parents, in 
reference to their physiological fitness for each other 
in the production of offspring. 


Condition.—Our correspondent from Highland co., 
(No. 5, p. 69,) speaks briefly of this qualification in 
reference to stallions, it is equally true of both male 
and female parents, of all animals; of males mainly, at 
the season of copulation, but of females during the 
whole period of gestation. The mother may injure 
her prospective offspring, either by the exhaustion of 
over-work, the scantiness of feeding, or the torpor of 
repletion. In reference to the Horse especially, the 
male is not in condition to transmit the desired vigor- 
ous constitution, unless his own system has been care- 
fully developed by constanttraining. It isnot enough 
that the groom takes out his stallion once a day, and 
lets him prance within the limit of a long reined bri- 
dle, but never allowed to start a perspiration upon his 
sleek and fatty sides. Every pound of flesh upon his 
body should be the growth of an active muscular de- 
velopment. Very true, that a horse thus kept would 
not exhibit such a morbid sexual propensity, as one 
more highly pampered, and might not, in consequence, 
bring his owner so many dollars for frequent service, 
yet the service when rendered would be far more cred- 
itable to the animal, and satisfactory to the owner of 
the mare. 

Many of our high kept blood stallions fail to justify 
the expectations of those who pay for their use, for 
which their owners have only themselves to blame. 
Their over anxiety to show off a horse as fat as a seal, 
with every hair just right, has betrayed them into a 
neglect of what is essential to the future credit of 
their progeny. A good horseman does not need that 
the animal submitted to-his criticism should be dress- 
ed up within an inch of his life; no person is fit to 
{ judge of stock who cannot be trusted to examine itin 
its every day habit. We always suspect the quality 
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of an animal that we are not permitted to see, until ( 


the keeper had put it in order. 

We said above, that many high kept stallions fail 
to give reasonable satisfaction, we say also that many 
stallions of ordinary appearance, taken from the har- 
ness, give far better satisfaction than is anticipated, 
and simply because of Condition. And we say to the 
owners of high priced blood stock, that it will be far 
mere creditable for them to reduce their horses to 
condition and trust to posterity for the vindication of 
their claims to superiority, than to rail at those who 
continue to use what they sneeringly call scrub stock, 
and which, under many circumstances, is best adapted 
to their use. We would no sooner select a vicious or 
pampered horse for breeding, than for the saddle or 
harness. Another and important advantage of using 
a well trained horse, is that at the time of service the 
groom may have such perfect control of him as to al- 
low of no disturbing influences upon either animal to 
leave an unfavorable impression upon the offspring, 
which is pretty sure to affect the temper or organiza- 
tion to a greater extent than many ate aware of. And 
Algo while the general condition of both animals is a 
matter of the greatest moment, special care should be 
taken that at the time of copulation, the most desira- 
ble qualities should be in the state of highest exercise, 
free alike from the depressing influence of fear or the 
distraction of confusion and clamor. 

Adaptation, in regard to the mutual fitness of both 
parents, is the other essential requisite, and this is a law 
of universal application. Your narrow-chested, spin- 
dle-shanked, slab-sided, short-breathed animals, whe- 
ther human or brute, ought never to be allowed to en- 
tail the curse of their own mis-shapen organization 
upon posterity. Aside from these, animals which are 
good in themselves, may be so illy paired as to pro- 
duce inferior offspring. The proper balance of Capa- 
city, should always be carefully preserved, and no 
anxiety to duplicate a favorite type, should ever be- 
tray us into a violation of the equipoise of Nature’s 
organic law. If you use a large, logey horse, with a 
narrow-chested, or even small and active mare, your 
colt will most likely be as leggy and ill-proportioned 
as a young lamb. On this subject the remarks of 
Mr. Trrrany, of Milwaukee, which we copied in last 
No., (p. 116,) are so much to our mind that we shall 
adopt them without amendment, and close these hints 
by saying, that theories in breeding, are of no account, 
which cannot show the record of truth in practice. 


NEW YORK HORSE MARKET. 


The last week has been one of the dullest of the 
season for business. Gentlemen felt no particular 
enthusiasm for fast horses during the prevalence of an 
April snow-storm, which covered the whole face of 
the country from the Potomac to the Passamaquoddy; 
and as all farming operations were covered up, there 
was no chance of selling horses to that class of buy- 
ers—while in the city there was an equal stagnation 
in business, so that there were but few inquiries even, 
and less sales for several dates. To-day the weather 
is fair, and the snow nearly gone, and trade is a little 
more animated. The prospect is pretty good for those 
who own horses, though — ike the number will 
be sold this spring as were sold a yearago. There 
have been some pretty large arrivals to-day. At 
Post’s stable, fifty arrived from Jefferson county, and 
ten other places, making the number in that stable 
upward of two hundred. 

At Macauley’s, there was an arrival this morning of 
fifty Ohio horses, owned by Mr. Slemmon. There 





are two hundred in that stable, besides a lot of mules. 
Of these, fourteen were sold yesterday to an Iron 
manufacturing company in Connecticut. The use of 
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mules is on the increase every where. The number 
of horses on hand at the various stables is 850. 

We cannot help noticing that a great proportion of 
poor horses are brought in this season—some of them | 
decidedly mean; and that the number of real good 
horses in the street is very small, and unless there is 
a large accession to that class prices must rule high. | 
We are told that frends from the West, that work 
horses never were so high in the vicinity of Chicago, 
as at this time. 

We mentioned a week or two since that an agent 
of Gen. Cass was on the look out for a fine pair of 
horses, which he succeeded in obtaining last week of 
George Burnett, a dealer at Sargeant’s stable, for one 
thousand dollars. They were fine large showy bays, 
near 16} hands high, 7 years old past, raised in Tomp- 
kins and Chemung counties, of this State. It was 
not considered a high price for such a pair. 

We noticed some very good horses among the new 
arrivals to-day, both carriage horses and workers. We | 
saw at Chamberlin’s a pretty pair of Arabian mares | 
from the Western part of this State, held at $400 
each. There are frequently in this market some of 
this beautiful stock, white as milk, and clear limbed 
as deer. The number of Morgan horses this season | 
appears to be very small. We notice a beautiful pair | 
of Black Hawks at Taylor’s for $800.—V. Y. Trib. | 


| 





Seer Drivine ro Catirornta.—We have received 
a letter from our old friend Epwarp Porter, formerly 
of Newbury, Geauga county, which is dated at Los | 
Angelos, February 10th. | 

Mr. P. left the Missouri River, in May, 1853, hav- | 
ing in charge a large drove of sheep and cattle be-| 
longing to Col. W. W. Hottister & Brother, of | 
Licking county, and arrived at Los Angelos, via Salt 
Lake, on the 20th of January last. Being too late in 
the season for the Northern route, they were forced to | 
take the Southern route via Cahoon Pass. Feed was | 
very scant, barely enough to sustain the animals after | 
having lost one-half the sheep and fifteen head of cat- 
tle. The Indians were not troublesome, and those 
who visited the camp were very friendly. 

The number of sheep driven into California is en- 
ormous. One flock of fifteen thousand, in charge of 
Mr. AvuserRrRY, had just passed through from Santa 
Fe, and other flocks were near, numbering over one 
hundred and thirty thousand. Fifty-two thousand of 
these belonged to the company with which Mr. P. is 
connected. 

Mr. PotTer says American sheep are worth from 
twelve to fifteen dollars per head; working oxen $200 
per yoke; cows $75 per head, and “ a drove of De- 
vons from old Geauga would be worth all a man should 
ask; for a few thousand cows and heifers of that de- 
scription could be sold for $200 and $300 per head.” 

In conclusion, our correspondent says: “I cannot 
describe the Los Angelos valley to you, suffice it to 
say it is the prettiest country in the world.”—Cleve- 
land Herald. 


Fine Pics 1x Marion.—The Editor of the Marion 
Eagle says that Rev. Mr. Sueruerp, of that place, 
has a Suffolk sow, (imported,) one of the finest grunt- 
ers he ever saw—entirely white, very long bodied, 
heavy hams and shoulders, light bone, and in every 
appearance such an animal as every farmer would 
pronounce a decided improvement upon the family of 
grunters in this section at least. She had a litter of 
six pige—four by her side—the other two having been 
sold at $28 for the pair. Mr. Saeruerp has also a 
young sow pig of the Irish Grazer stock. Farmers 
who have any enterprize in the improvement of their 
stock will avail themselves of the earliest opportunity 
of supplying their yards with some of the Suffolks or 
Grazers. 









135 
LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
March 15, 1854. 
{From the Scientific American.) 

Seep PLanters—Thomas D. Henson, & George 
Rohr, of Charleston, Va.: We claim the construction, 
use, and application of a revolving longitudinal shaft, 
having series of right and left or double obliquely set 


beaters, and cleaning spikes for the purpose as speci- 
fied. 


Seep Pranters—John S. Snyder & Joseph Young, 
of Wheatfield Township, Pa.: We claim the sliding 
section in the bottom plate, in combination with the 
tubes and revolving perforated plate, as described, for 


rendering the machine capable of hill or drill plant- 


ing at pleasure, and ensuring a regularity of deposit, 
as set forth. 

I also claim the aperture in the frame, in combina- 
tion with the inclined form of the plate, for carrying 
off the surplus grains, and collecting them in the 
bucket, as specified. 


Rotary Cuttivators—G. B. Field, of St. Louis, 
Mo.: I claim the construction of the rotary cultivating 
cylinder, made of cutting plates or spades, and inter- 
posed pushing or clearing boards for removing the 
earth, as described. 

I claim the arrangement of the shield plates on the 
shaft, for the purposes set forth. 

I claim the arrangement of the rotary harrow, sus- 
tained above the ground and in the rear of the culti- 
vating cylinder for breaking and pulverizing the fall- 
ing earth. 


Seep Praytrers—Charles W. Billings, of South 
Deerfield, Mass.: I claim linking or otherwise equiva- 
lently attaching the pulverizing gauges to the draught 
bar, in such a manner that the gauges are raised or 
lowered to regulate the depth of furrow to be cut, by 
elevating or depressing the draught bar to its proper 
pitch or height for the draught at a given depth of fur- 
row, and whereby the draught bar and guages are 
simultaneously raised or lowered, as set forth. 

I also claim the combination and arrangement of 
the vibrating seed segment slides geared together by 
cogs or teeth on their peripheries and operating in 
unison, as set forth. 

' T also claim the manner of pivoting or jointing the 
vibrating segments at their centers of motion, by con- 
structing the jointing pin with projecting ears or lips, 
and forming a joint hole of a key-hole shape, as de- 
scribed. 

I further claim, in combination with seed distribut- 
ing slides, the employment of the double-acting spring 
clearing slides, arranged so as to be capable of lateral 
movement in either direction, and made self-adjusting 
to their original position, as specified. 


Seep Pranters—Welcome Sprague, of Ellicotts- 
ville, N. Y.: I claim the combination of the hollow 
hub or grain reservoir with the tubes, piston and rods, 
operated by the cam grooves, or its equivalent on the 
diaphram, the whole arranged as set forth, for the 
purpose of insuring the deposit of the seed in the soil. 


Grain Harvzsters—Daniel 8S. Middlekauff, of Ha- 
gerstown, Md.: First, I claim the rotary knivesor cut- 
ters, the edges of which pass by each other for the 
purpose of forming a continuous edge for the purpose 
of cutting the grain. 

Second: I claim the reels and the spring ketch and 
projection on the wheel in combination with the apron, 
for the purpose of supporting the grain in an inclined 
position, as described. 
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“Tre Farmer’s Mission.”—The article under this 
head in this paper should be read by every farmer and 
every farmer’s wife, son and daughter in our land. 
The author is himself a practical farmer as well as a 
legislator and statesman. 


Tue Weatner for the past fortnight has been very 
remarkable for variety and extremes. First we hada 
severe north-east storm, of wind, rain and snow, last- 
ing three or four days, and winding up with a hard 
frost, doing considerable damage to the peach pros- 
pects, and nipping early vegetation generally; then 
came fine and warm weather, gradually rising to sum- 
mer heat and higher, with frequent thunder showers, 
and a very rapid development of leaves and flowers, 
and a more speedy termination of the period of plant- 
ing trees than was quite agreeable to us,cutting short 
the extent of our proposed orchard at Maclura Farm 
for the present year. 


Fruit Prospects are still fair in this region, except- 
ing peaches, which are mostly killed, except in favor- 
able localities, and will not probably afford over a 
quarter of acrop. Apples, pears, &c., are uninjured 
as yet. 

Again, presto change! we have another cold North- 
Easter, April 27 and 8, which will probably end with 
another frost, that will be likely to make an end of 
our peaches, if not other fruits. 
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WELLS’ PATENT GRASS SEED SOWER. 


A cheap and effective machine for sowing grass 
seed has long been a desideratum among farmers; for 
all are aware that sowing small seeds like clover and 
timothy, evenly, by hand, is an operation that but few 
can perform, especially if the weather happens to be 
windy, as is usually the case at sowing time. It is 
well known, too, that much injury results to the crop, 
as well as loss of seed, from uneven sowing, as more 
or less of the ground is left bare of plants, while the 
rest has too many. 

We have had for some days past in our office, one 
of “ Wetts’ Patent Grass Seed Sowers,” which we 
have examined and tested its operation, and design- 
ed using for sowing a field of ten acres, but our seed 
being mixed with Fescue Grass, it would not pass 
through the openings. With clover and timothy seed 
it works admirably, and from its slight cost, (only $5) 
ease and speed of operation, and its durability, we 
think there can be no doubt of its coming speedily 
into general use. It consists of a small box or trough 
ten feet long, with a zine bottom, perforated with 
holes, with a sliding rod which is moved by a small 
lever operated by hand. The machine is made quite 
light and is easily carried by a belt passing across the 
shoulders of the person operating it, who walks across 
the field as in sowing by hand. 

Mr. WELLS, the patentee, lives in Virginia, and we 
are not sure that arrangements liave yet been made 
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' for the manufacture and sale of the machines gener- 

| ally in Ohio and other western States, but Mr. Geo. 

| W. Pottock, of Gratiot, Muskingum county, informs 

| us that he owns the Right for several counties, and in- 
| tends to manufacture a large number of the machines 
during the coming summer. 


GARDENS THAT NEVER FAIL. 


“ My garden failed last year, owing to the drouth,” 
was the remark of a friend of ours, when apologising 
for the slovenly appearance of the patch of ground 

\which he dignified with the name of garden, and in 
which, each year, after plowing and harrowing the 
ground, he is accustomed to plant cabbages, onions, 
beets, cucumbers, melons, &c., for the supply of his 
family; but the soil being clayey and not over 5 or 6 
inches in depth, with a compact subsoil beneath, the 
crops were of course liable to dry up in such a season 
of severe drouth as was last year in June; and as 
such seasons are by no means unusual in this climate 
it is good policy for every one who has a garden, or 
se pou patch, to adopt such a system of culture as 
will prevent the danger of failure from this source. 

Deepening the Soil is the only effective means of 
protection against failure from drouth. Plow or 
spade up the subsoil in the fall, so as to expose it to 
the mellowing effects of frost, say to the depth of a 
foot at least, and if deeper, so much the better, adding 
a good supply of stable manure, the crops will then 
push their roots so deep, and moisture will rise from 
below so constantly, that while other gardens around 
may fail from drouth, this will continue green and 
flourishing; and the increased yield as well as im- 
proved quality of its products will in a single year al- 
most or quite pay for the expense of the improvement. 

Cucumber, melon, and similar vines appear to have 
smal] roots, but their roots run very deep if opportu- 
nity is offered them. Experienced gardeners will not 
fail to give them deep as well as rich ground, in this 
sunny climate where drouths are so frequent. The 
same is true of cabbages, and in short nearly all 
kinds of garden vegetables. The directions for the 
culture of such things as given in most books on gar- 
dening, are written by persons unaccustomed to so dry 
and warm a climate as ours, and hence are deficient 
in not sufficiently insisting upon deep culture as a 
preventive of injury from drouth. We find it neces- 
sary to give “ line upon line ” on this subject. 

Sowrnc Frower Seeps.—With all the care and 
pains, which we have frequently stated are necessary in 
this climate for growing most kinds of annual flowers 
from seed, we do not expect many of our readers will 
often be successful, especially with the more delicate 
kinds and with scorching drouths which are more or 
less frequent every year. Still with good soil, shade 
and watering, some beautiful kinds succeed without 
difficulty; and we have given up attempting to grow 
many kinds of annuals. (See remarks on sowing, 
&c., in our vol. of last year, p. 121.) 

In the neighborhood of cities, or where there are 
florists and green houses, a few roots of different 
kinds of Verbena can be obtained for a small price, 
which planted early in May, along with a few Petu- 
nias and Scarlet Geraniums, and two or three ever- 

blooming Roses, will make a much richer display du- 
ring the summer and fall than can be secured in most 
seasons from double the expense of time and trouble, 
if not of money bestowed on annuals. Verbenas 
cannot be easily raised from seed, except in a green 
house; and the finest petunias are propagated by cut- 
tings and preserved through the winter, like geraniums. 

Newry Prantep Fruit Trees should have about 
a bushel of old tan-bark, saw-dust or chip earth, to 
each tree, put on the surface of the ground over the 
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roots, to protect them from the effects of drouth, and |New York Beef Market, and the cattle came from the 
check the growth of weeds and grass. A correspon- broad strip of country lying between Connecticut and 
dent of the Farmer and Visitor, says:—“ A year last Missouri, and Canada and Virginia. 

fall I hauled a load of old rotten sawdust and threwit| The best Cattle in market were sold by Charles 
around my young apple trees. My neighbor over the Teed—96 head of as fine beeves as are often seen 
way, is one of those characters who plods on in the ‘together. They are owned by Wm. Florence, and 
same old track that his father and grandfather did, be- |were fed by Adam Miller, of Pickaway county, Ohio. 
lieving that they knew all, and more too. My neigh- |Geo. Haws bought 30 head at $88 each, all four year 
bor said if I put sawdust around my trees, I would old steers and spayed heifers, grades and common 
surely kill them. He said he put manure around | breed, but most uncommon fine. We have neverseen 
some of his trees, and killed them. I told him I \a better fed lot of cattle together. The purchaser 
would risk it, ‘any how.’ I put fresh stable manure estimates the average weight at 8 cwt.,and the owner 
around one row and sawdust around the next; around |a little higher. This drove have been only ten days 
another row I put leached ashes; and the remainder | from their feeding lots, in Central Ohio, to the yards 
der of the orchard I manured with well-rotied barn- here. They have come through in excellent condi- 
yard manure, and in the spring spread it well, and tion, arriving by the Erie Road. Judging from their 
planted the ground with corn and potatos. The re-| appearance now, they must have been asight at home, 
sult was, many trees grew very luxuriantly, but the of which their owner might feel proud, and it gives us 
trees where the sawdust was, grew the best, the bark great pleasure to give him this meed of praise for 
being smoother and the trees had a healthier appear- | good selection of stock and good feeding. 

ance. I will also state, that part of the orchard plant-| Sherman & Wheeler sold 75 head of Ohio Cattle, 
ed in potatos, grew greatly better than that part plant-| owned by Wm. Florence, not quite so heavy or good 
ed to corn. The soil was clay loam.” a8 his other lot, but some of them are heavier, and 

Orcuarps should be watched closely this month, to | worth over $100 each. This drove were from that 
detect and destroy catterpillars’ nests while they are | same prolific Pickaway county, which sends a greater 
young. They can be easily discovered by their silken | number of good Beeves to this City than any other 
webs, and in the morning or evening, when clustered county in the United States. This great business has 
together, they can be readily destroyed by means of a | grown up as a fruit of extending railroads from here 
piece of sponge or a woolen rag tied on the end of a to the very heart of the great cornfields of the West. 
small pole and saturated with lye or soapsuds, giving Without the cars we should have but few Beeves from 
it a few turns in the nest to wind off the web. | there in winter. 

Wasuinc Otp Trees with soapsuds or lye, is of, John A. Merritt sold 115 head of Ohio Cattle, of 
much benefit in removing insects and moss from the first quality. They are mostly four year old steers, 
bark. Branpy’s Wash for fruit trees, described in native and Durham grades, many of them as fat as 
our last vol., p. 218, is the best thing for the purpose | first-rate feeding can make good stock. They were 
within our knowledge. fed by Pancake & Perrill, of Ross county. Some of 

the best sold for $120 each, which is llc. @ bh. The 
Tue Littte Forester, is an entertaining periodi- ‘drove will average over 10c. Ben. Weeks bought 29 
cal for the little folks, published monthly, by Howarp | head for $3,000, estimated at 9} cwt. by the buyer. 
Duruam, of Cincinnati. 25 cents a year. | These were very choice fat beeves. The whole drove 

Mr. Dunnam takes on more than would have been | 4re such as gives us pleasure to notice. 
expected, just because we made light of his wooden| John Ernst and H. H. Coe, have 83 head of cattle 
pictures in the Genius. Sorry to hurt his phelinks. | from bsg cape — meee, a — 

‘ ‘ . | pair of heavy oxen, the live weight 4, and 5,120, 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox, is one of the most punctual | 4+ home. They were fed by eben Jones and Nelson 

and welcome of our monthly visitors. Gopgy has s0|/m,.4 One pai 

moe | ; pair nearly full-blood Durhams. The 
long studied the wants of the lady world that he) ashing telee ter the’? ir is $700. The taki 
knows how to adapt his Book to the demands of the | gP ee w ae 


: - : | price will be a good deal less. 
sex, and with the efficient aidof Mrs. Hare, he keeps |" way: g & Martin—70 Ohio Cattle from Marion 


; - - , 
his readers posted in matters of domestic convenience county, some of which are as rough as some of the 


as well as taste and fashion. $3 ayear. Address,|).04 ond 
, ; people of that county, and sell for 9@10cts. 
L. A. Gover, Philadelphia. The best bullock in the yard is a fat old stag, 10 cwt., 
WESTERN BEEVES IN NEW YORK MARKET. and sold for $95. This is the poorest drove of Ohio 


cattle in market for some time. They are, we are 

The number in market at Allerton’s to-day is 2,121 | sorry to say, fair representatives of the majority of 
—for the week 2,239. It will be seen by referring cattle in that and other western States; coarse hair 
back several weeks, that there is a fair understanding and hides, big heads and legs, heavy bones, light hind 
to keep the number at just about 2,100 every market | quarters, coarse-grained flesh, and but little tallow. 
day. If more arrive, they must hold back so as not| We pray the owners to keep such beeves at home, we 
to glut the market and knock down the price instead | do not want them here. 
the bullocks. The average quality of cattle to-day, [Soron is very much mistaken in the men and ca- 
was superior to that of some of the past weeks. There | pabilities of Marion; neither are the land or people so 
was some very fine Ohio cattle in market. There was | rough as he insinuates.—Eps. O. “wer, 
an evident advance in the price to-day from last week,,; Wm. H. Gurney sold 106 head of Cattle, fed by 
which may be attributed in part to the weather, which | Pierson & Clapp, near Burlington, Iowa. These are 
is in perfect contrast with last Monday, shrovded in 





















the horrors of a terrific snow storm, while to-day is as 
mild and lovely as a sunny May-day. 

We presume that all the Cattle sold in market to- 
day averaged 10c. # tb., as quite a number brought 
llc., and a good many 104c., and but very few sold as 
low as 9c. Estimating the average weight at 700, 
which is not as high as they would weigh, we have 
1,470,700 tbs. of beef, which, at 10 cts., amounts to 
$147,070 for the transactions of a single day in the 


native breed, pretty well fed, and have come into mar- 
ket, considering the distance, in fine condition: twen- 
ty-six days from home; on foot 120 miles, then by the 
Rock Island Road to Chicago, Michigan and Central 
| Road to Detroit, Great Western Road through Cana- 
da to the Suspension Bridge, and by Central and Hud- 
son River Roads here, at about $20 per head expense. 
They are fair average medium quality, and will sell 


for about $68 per head, or 9$@10}c. # tb.— New York 
| Tribune, April 25. 
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THE BOY UPON THE F. 


DEDICATED TO THE CULTIVATOR BOYS, BY ONE OF THE EDITORS. 





It is useless to be descanting upon the dignity and 
independence of farm labor as an argument to recon- 
cile our country boys to a life of cheerless drudgery. 
Their philosophy is not of that ripe, practical cast 
which will bear them up as martyrs to mere unattrac- 
tive duty, while they see so much around them that 
gives a higher zest to other pursuits. There are many 
boys upon the farm and elsewhere—especially else- 
where, who have more liberty and leisure than is good 
for them, while there are a great many others who 
have less—whose early life is ittle short of unrequited | 
slavery. Both these classes need a higher incentive 
to industria] aplication than the mere routine of labor | 
for its own sake. Labor is a wise and merciful ne- | 
cessity of human life, and those persons who are by | 
position or otherwise, entirely emancipated from it, | 
fail, not only to render an equivalent for the gift of | 
being, but also, to develop the highest perfection of | 
manhood. But the fault is too often in the mistaken | 
policy of those who have the control of the bounding 
impulses of young life, which needs a healthful and 
pleasant direction, where it frequently meets but | 
discouragement and a crushing out of its best aspira-| 
tions. So that there is danger that the boy will either 
become a hopeless drone, or a wild prodigal- Let | 
every parent and master feel that to him is entrusted 
the development of a living power, which is one day to 
become the nation’s wealth, or its bitterest curse. 

“| have been young, but now I am old,”—say forty | 
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| off tools, which nobody else will use—a meat axe, a 
stumpy hoe with the corners worn off, a good-for-noth- 
ing sythe and snath, razeed to his measure—and then 
scold him if he does not keep up! Give him good tools 
adapted to his size and strength, and he will have a 
better opinion of his own importance, and a better 
appreciation of your estimate for him. Not only in 


tools should you foster his laudable personal estima- 


tion, but his clothing should also tend to the same end, 
which it will not do, if you put him in your old panta- 
loons cut off at the knee, and a world too roomy 
above—in your old vest with an awful big tuck in the 
back, or other fragments of an age and style which 
would be in much better taste in the museum of an 
antiquary, than upon the veritable person of Young 
America. But my boys, while you take an honest 
pride in the possession of decent apparel, remember 
this as a great truth on a very common subject, that a 
man is better than his clothes. This is about all the 
argument we ever use when our more fashionable 
friends try to persuade us out of our comfortable Qua- 
kerly garb; and we heard Lucy Sroxse—one of the 
noblest women alive—say the other day, that “a wo- 
man is greater than her clothes,” and we only wish 
they could be brought to believe it. 

The labor of a stout, faithful boy of 16 to 20 years 
of age, is often equal to that of a full hand, and should 
be so estimated; that is, when as a son in his father’s 
employ, he should be allowed to feel the measure of 
his usefulness, which will prove a spur to virtuous self 
esteem. And while the boy may not be able to doas 
much at a dead lift as one whose muscles are more 








years or so—but can never forget the impulses, hopes, | matured, yet if he will cultivate the knack of taking 
and aspirations of that young life. Like a vivid pan- | advantage of powers, he will by his agility often be 
orama, it passes often in whole review, with its spots able to bring as much to pass asan older and stronger 
of little joy, sorrow, success and disappointment.|man. While he is thus acquiring his growth, he 
Dull, hard work for six days in a week, and fifty-two | should be careful to husband his main strength, and 
weeks in a year—with now and then a holiday that | not overtax his muscular ability. Thus much for his 
must be more than atoned for by. overwork before or animal nature. 
after, or both—is a poor way to make farm life attrac-| But there is a still higher consideration in view of 
tive, and keep the boys from running off to the city | his rational manhood, and ultimate citizenship. These 
or some other speculation, where the rainbows of |demand a mental and moral development, which shall 
promise are to their vision broader and brighter. There ‘enable him to take rank with the best and wisest of 
is no necessity for this, and it is a most miserable and the earth. Give then, to the boy upon the farm, books, 
short-sighted policy. |good books and periodicals, and plenty of them, and 
Give the boy a motive for labor, by allowing him to then give him some time to read and study, aside from 
feel that he has a personal interest in the results of |that more professional study of the school room. 
such labor, then he will toil with equal or greater effi- There are many odds and ends of time that may be 
ciency, and superadded to this, his will tells upon eve- profitably employed in this way, and will be when 
ry effort, and it is the work of a man instead of a ma- | once the taste and desire for investigation is formed. 
chine. Sniall but kindly motives will go a great way | It is well to work on a growth of knowledge, just as 
with young persons. When we were in our eights or | we advise to work a growth of flesh upon a horse that 
tens, of a warm evening in early spring, we cleared | is desired to stand hard service. Work it on and pack 
the rank nettles from a fence corner, and putin a bed | it, and you will not be troubled with a dish of mush- 








of cabbage seed, it come up finely and attracted the 
attention of a clever neighbor, who offered three cents 
for the plants upon a certain section of the lot, the 
bargain was closed instantly for fear the man would 
back out, and with those first fruits of labor in our 
little pocket there was no richer boy in Yankee land. 
The next day a rich merchant rode by, and seeing our 
little domain, got down from his carriage and helped 
himeelf to his liking, and patronizingly remarked that 
he had got a hundred or two, and there was enough 
left yet, and drove off, thinking it was too small busi- 
ness for him to pay a boy for a crop of cabbage 
plants. Here was an early lesson in the school of 
men, a study which afterwards became a life pussion, 
and in pursuit of which we have had strange revela- 
tions of the mysterious anatomy of the human soul. 
Personal interest is an early available motive with 
which to operate on a boy, but it should not be over- 
drawn, or allowed to operate alone. Make his condi- 
tion as comfortable and as convenient as possible. 
Do not send the boy to the field with worn out or cast 





room brains, that are ever out of balance. And with 
this mental culture, give him incentives to the culti- 
vation of a high moral sense that will enable him to 
base all his business schemes upon the eternal prin- 
ciples of Right, and never be betrayed into a mean or 
dishonest action, by the allurement of present gain. 
Further, we ask for the boy upon the farm that he 
shall have opportunities for observation in the school 
of men, without which all the book learning in the 
world will leave him sadly out of proportion, when he 
comes to face such an age as this. It is not expected 
that he can generally be indr!ged in long or frequent 
travel, but he may be so far initiated into the actuali- 
ties of life abroad, that he shall not be altogether an 
awkward tyro, when he comes to engage as an actor 
for himself in its stirring scenes. And it is better 
that he should make his first essays, while there is yet 
a conservative power in parental control, to which he 
assents, rather than that he find himself all at once 
in the possession of a liberty which he does not well 
know how to use. 
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end F. Wamrter, of Stark 


county, an old Tanner of imported hides, sends us 
Eprtors Onto Cuttivator:—In former numbers of some of his observations upon the different kinds of 


your paper, you extend an invitation to the friends of | South American Cattle,&c. He says: “I know there 
improvement to give their views, and suggestideason are three or four different breeds of cattle in that 
the subject of agricultural education in Ohio. Mr. | country, as shown by the different kinds of hides. 
Wits, your New York correspondent, speaks out |The La Plata I should judge to be the same as our 
like one of those of the progressive age and nationin | Durham cattle, as the size and quality corresponds 
which he lives. Colleges ought to be superseded by exactly, being nearly of an equal thickness through- 
something better, something more congenial to the out both back and belly. The Valparaizo hides I do 
whole people. In taking a truthful view of the sub- | not think of the same kind. I found some of them 
ject, it appears, and in fact is a great waste compared having something like a teat 3 or 4 inches long, 
with the benefits derived therefrom, to build up and grown under each chin, like we see on some hogs. 
endow at great expense, those kinds of institutions for The Rio Grande hides are of a different quality, being 
places of resort for the affluent and idle. True, there | smaller in size and thick upon the back and thin upon 
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OHIO SCHOOL SYSTEM—AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. | 


Spanish Hipes.—Our fri 

















are honorable exceptions, yet means can be provided 
for all at a less price. It is not the idea to levei 
down, but to level up. 

The question arises, what shall we substitute, what 
shall we have in their place, to develop the different 
intellects of this great and growing State? The an- 
swer is simply the Onr1o Scnoor Law, put in full and 
practical operation, with perhaps but little alteration 
or amendment, to make it efficient. “The property 
of the State ought to educate the intellect of the State,” 
in a republican manner. To this proposition the af- 
Sluent should not be so ungenerous as to object, when, 
if they could be induced to see their own interest, 
their greater security in person and property, and that 
money paid for something good is better economy 
than money paid for something we do n’t want,—the 
punishment of crime,—and which would hold out the 
assurance to all that protection to person and property 
would be increased, while the expenses of prisons 
would decrease in more than a corresponding ratio. 
Not only so, the toil of the laborer is what makes a 
prosperous people, and the wealth of the State; yet 
further, if the wealthy have a desire for something 
Jine, their ideas of grandeur may be gratified to the 
fullest extent, for what could be more magnificent in 
an educational point of view, than a graded system as 
the law contemplates, with a high school in each 
township—or college, if the name would be of any 
service—where all the antiquated professions could be, 
and should be taught, revived and purified; together 
with mechanics, and the master profession of Agricul- 
ture. This would be republicanism democratized or 
modified; and if the school funds are not svfficient, 
put another mill on the dollar. 


Having perused H. H. Barney's masterly review of 
a petition, praying for the repeal or modification of 
important provisions of the Ohio School Law, and 
which cannot be too highly recommended to every one 
who can read and understand, and should be sent into 
every hamlet, has, together with your invitation, in- 
duced me to contribute my mite, although feeling a 
good degree of restraint, having seldom written for 
the public ae. Respectfully, Cuas. Prupen. 

Logan, Hocking County, Ohio, 1854. 


Huron Cattte Acain.—There were some of the 
best and some of the worst Cattle in the yards to-day 
that we have seen for a long time. 

The best single pair was owned by J. H. Foster, of 
Ohio, and were fed by himself, in Huron county, the 
live weight of which at home was 5,360 tbs. They 
are estimated at 16 to 17 cwt. each of beef, are twins, 
six years old, dark red, without a spot of white, and 
are three-fourths Durham, very perfect formed, with 
small heads, slim necks, fine in the bone, and soft hair 
and skin. It is needless to say they are fat. They 
were held at $400, and we understand that $350 was 
offered. The owner sold 20 at Albany, to go to 
Brighton, for $115 each.—N. Y. Tribune, April 11. 





| the belly and flanks.” 

| Our correspondent thinks it would be economy to 
import La Plata Durhams, instead of paying such 
high prices for English cattle. 

| 

| Savine Potatos.—I lay a loose floor in my cellar, 
upon timbers, one foot from the ground, so that the 
jair can pass all round the potatos. Last winter I 
saved in this way 500 bushels in a bin, free from rot. 

Steubenville, Ohio. 

Potatos 1x Pits.—Last fall I dug my potatoes be- 
fore the fall rains set in and let them lay in the field 
scattered over the ground half a day to dry; then I 
gathered them in a pile and covered well with straw, 
and lightly with dirt till near the top of the mound, 
when I bent the straw over and laid a board upon the 
top. Late in the fall I took off the board and cover- 
ed the top with dirt and then put over the whole 8 
inches of chaff, and covered the whole with old boards. 
They were not disturbed till April, when they were 
taken out as dry as they were Jast fall, and not a 
speck of rot among them. A. R. 

Cass, Ohio. 


Raising Tor Oxtoxs.—As soon as the snow goes 
off, I sow on at the rate of six or eight bushels of salt 
to the acre. 1 put on all the hen manure I can get, 
and as much ashes as hen manure. After the ground 
is thoroughly pulverized, I mark it off and drop the 
seed. I used to set out each seed right end up with 
great care. But last year I only dropped it. The 
roots all struck down and all came up right, top first, 
and I never had a better crop.— Middlebury, (Vt.,) 
Register. 

Deatn on Bep Bucs.—“ Take 3 tbs. Jimpson 
(Jamestown) weed leaves, and 1 tb. hog’s lard; sim- 
mer them together, and oil the joints and crevices of 
the bedstead, and wash off with cold water. 

Hamilton County, Ohio. N 


Stowe, Sweet Corn.—Another year’s trial has 
fully satisfied us of the value of this corn for winter 
use, as well as its superior value for fodder. We ad- 
vise to plant it, and give it a fair trial. We have lit- 
le faith in the way of saving the ears fresh for winter 
cooking, which some hzve asserted, but our other half 
took a way of her own, and the taste for a winter’s 
dinner was delicious. [t is in this wise: Gather the 
ears when in full milk, and strip off all but a thin 
covering of husk, then Jay them in a moderately heat- 
ed oven, (she put them in the cooking stove,) and they 
will scald in a few minutes so as to stiffen the milk, 
then shave off the kernels, and put them in a close 
bag or canister. When wanted for use, boil it in the 
usual way, and if it does not please you, it will be 
different from ours. 





D.” 


Tomatos vs. Strirep Bucs.—It is said that a few 
plants of tomato in the hill with cucumber or other 
vines will keep off the striped bug. It may be so, 
and will not cost much to try it. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 





To CorREsronDENTS.—Have we not reason to be 
proud of our contributors, when with nearly every 
number our list of pleasant and able writers is aug- 
mented. We thank you one and all for the kind in- 
terest you manifest in sustaining this department. 
We yield the whole of our space in this number to| 
contributors, and several communications are stil] de-) 
ferred to another number for wantof room. We like) 
Aunt Fanny’s suggestion—that you get us enough| 
subscribers to warrant us in enlarging the paper. 

Yet there is always room in our circle for another, | 
and Matitpre is heartily welcome. We hope she 
will often urge the Cousins to a more rational care of 
their health. Mexane, too, so gracefully fills her mo- 
ther’s chair, we hope she will take a permanent seat 
in our circle, and often favor our younger readers with 
her interesting and well timed suggestions. 





LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE. 





Remarks on Cellars and Ironing—Rose.ta and Door 
Yards—Irene and Butter Making. 


Dear Cousins or THE CuLTIVaToR:—It is just one 
year to-day since I found myself a resident of this 
State, and of course I have been thinking some of the 
old home and of old friends, and was hurrying away 
the morning’s work to write you an anniversary letter, 
when in came Joxnn with the Cultivator. I just gave 
the fire a punch; peeped into the pot to see if there 
was water enough, and sat down to read the letters in 
the Ladies’ Department. What a party of Cousins 
there are getting to be, to be sure, who are each try- 
ing to add to the general good by giving their own 
experience. Cousin Mary on bread making—write 
away Cousin Mary, somebody will be wiser for every 
effort you make; Cousin Prupence stimulating to all 
sorts of nice things, and Sun Bonner scolding about 
cellars. Well! we are glad she does scold; nobody 
ought ever to live in a clllaredadae. But Sun Bon- 
NET is not as old as she will be,and I can tell her that 
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there are ten of the “lower crust” of society, who 
put themselves into basements by their own improvi- 
dence and folly, where one is kept there by the “ up- 
per crust.” To such we recommend the Self-Heating| 
Flat Iron. It would cost them eight cents, in a city, 
to furnish fuel to do the ironing for eight or ten per- 
sons, in the common mode, and in the summer that 
would heat the room, either above or below, to suffo- 
cation; but the self-heater can be managed with two 
cents and save six to buy a loaf of bread for the 
“childer,” and beside, the ironing table can be set 
upon the stoop or the pavement, and then all the gas 
will blow away. If I have a good fire, and it’s a cold 
day, I set my “ stove pipe iron” on and heat it, and 
its nicely polished surface does as good work and 
keeps hot nearly as long as any other. 

I’ve used it eighteen months now, and like it bet- 
ter every time, and bless the woman who invented it, 
(it was a woman.) Scold away, Sun Bonnet, about 
the cellars—but about those that build them, not those 
who are compelled to use them. I lived in a cellar 
kitchen 30 years, and bless you! I know all about it. 
It’s wrong for “upper crust” or “lower crust” to 
make women live in cellars. 

And there ’s Rosetxa’s “ Talk about Hogs.” There 
are a great many Pas who would laugh if the girls 
would roll away the hog trough. Don’t ask Pa, do 
n’t bother him. Is not home woman’s sphere? and 
what right has papa or husband to be putting hog 
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troughs or any other such thing under the “ angels’” 


noses! I wish women would assert their right to the 
sphere of home and put on their sun bonnets; take 
the axe and hoe and spade and knock all the pig styes 
and hen coops and old stumps out of the door yard; 
carry every stick of wood round to the kitchen door; 
fill up the mud holes before the gate; put that board 
on to the well curb; nail those pickets that have been 
loose so long on the garden fence; tear down the old 
leach and scatter the ashes on the “tater patch;” 
build a henery back of the garden and drive the 
chickens into it every night, off the cherry trees; dig 
up that big burdock in the corner and put down a pie 
plant in its stead; rake the chips up on the yard and 
let the grass grow; dig a border beside the path and 
fill it with rose trees, pinks and pretty things; gather 
up all the bones and bury them, and while you are 
doing it plant a grape vine in the same hole; train an 
ever blooming honeysuckle over the door to keep you 
cheerful and hopeful. Set an evergreen by the path 
to make you constant and faithful, and grape at the 
end of the house to make you watchful and careful; 
dig up a nice round, square, three-cornered or half 
moon bed, I don’t care which, and fill it full of all 
sorts of nice little things; trim up the currant bushes 
and transplant the gooseberries. 

What! ‘“ Man’s work,” did you say? Man’s work, 
indeed! Why don’t he doit then? I'd liketo know. 
Just wait till I get time and 1’ll tell you how Grace 
Grey made her man do a man’s work. No, I'll tell 
you now; not the whole though. She just did the 
work herself, till the house and the yard and the gar- 
den and even the barn yard, were so nice and com- 
plete, that when she took sick, he could not bear to 
see them get out of repair, and though he declared 
twenty times a day that it was all nonsense, he kept 
every twig and bush in order, and finally concluded 
that she had enough to do with the baby and the 
children, and the breakfast to get, &c., and that he 
and the boys could just as well see to things a little 
while they were waiting in the morning. So now 
they find time, and she finds time, and they never 
think of saying man’s work; but they labor together 
and are all happier for it. 

But my letter grows too long, and there is Irene; I 
must say a word to her about that butter business. 
My dear Irene, don’t weary in well doing. I used to 
make butter and cheese for just half the price you get 
now. Does it not pay you for your trouble at 12}c.? 
How much more would you be willing to pay if you 
lived in a city and had to earn your own living. One 
of these days we women folks will get better wages 
for our work, if we still do it well. No, no, Irene, 
thanks are not all you get; you get approval of your 
own conscience, and a good name, and in a year or 
two you will get a better price. Every pound of fresh 
butter here is worth 30 cents in market, while Ohio 
butter, which ought to be just as good, is in all the 
groceries almost a drug at any price. I saw a large lot 
sold yesterday at 11 cts. I had a half barre! to sell, 
but not a grocery that was not overstocked, and they 
would not pay me cost. “ Ohio butter had not kept,” 
—* twas not well put up this year,”—* they were all 
losers,”—* it was a drug in the market.” Now if it 
had been all well put up, not a pound would have re- 
mained unsold, and you would have had a better mar- 
ket next fall. Confidence destroyed always injures 
the price of an article. You would not like to pay 
124 —_ a pound for buttermilk. So do as you sd be 
done by. 

There ’s the Temperance Cousins, too; I would like 
to say a word to each and every one, but my letter 
would be too long for the « Ladies’ Department.” 
Now, girls, we can’t half talk in that little corner. 
Let us all try to get new subscribers for the Cultiva- 
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tor, and then ask Mrs. Barenam to give us moreroom, | 
and then do our best to make every corner interesting, 
instructive, and amusing. 

I don’t want you should save any vacant places for 
me; fill them all up. But do n’t forget, 

St. Louis, Mo., April 8, 1854. Aunt Fanyy. 


““WE’VE GOT A GARDEN!” 


“Oh! miss, we ’ve got a garden, come and see our 
garden,” said a little, slender, blue-eyed child, in one 
of those dwellings so common in cities; which are so 
closely huddled together, that there seems hardly room 
left for a breath of air to intervene. I wondered 
where room could be found for a garden in that crowd- 
ed place. I followed the child, however, and she led 
me to the back part of the building, then pointing to 
a window over the sink, she bade me look out, and 
there on about a yard of ground I saw a few green 
sprouts of some kind, the seeds of which had been 
accidentally scattered, and had taken root in that un- 
congenial place. Never shall I forget the sickening 
feeling which came over me, as I looked at those pale, | 
sickly plants, and then into the eyes of that equally | 
delicate child, as they danced for joy, while she con-| 
tinued repeating, “ See! we ’ve got a garden; hav’n’t| 
we gota garden?” It was nature’s own voice speak-| 
ing in language not to be misunderstood, asserting 
her right to the love of her children. And then to, 
think that this feeling must be warped, twisted out of 
shape by the force of surrounding circumstances, and| 
perhaps entirely crushed from the heart of that trust- 
ing one, ere womanhood was attained, was indeed sad. 
How often since then have I thought of that child, and| 
wondered what has been her fate, and how often, as) 





I have seen large plats of ground running to waste | 
for want of cultivation, have [ thought how differently, 


they would look, if the owners loved their gardens as| 
she loved hers. Aunt Lots. 


LETTER FROM MRS. H. M. T, CUTLER. 


Dear Epitress:—Though very home-loving and 
generally home-abiding, I am now on a visit to this 
young city, leaving behind me the loves and joys of 
home, to revive old memories and strengthen the bonds 
of kindred love. I had two aunts who left me at an_ 
early age, so that the memory of them was dim and 
shadowy, but there was a holy link that bound us, and | 
often, when I met strangers from the spot where they | 
had reared their household altars, I had questioned of 
their welfare. The spirit of unrest that scatters the 
New England household like the thistle down, had led 
them as well as myself to this beautiful land. So! 
after a separation of more than thirty years we met 
again on the shores of time. 

Thirty years! Oh! what changes. The golden 

haired child of a few summers stood in the presence 
of those kindred a woman, disciplined by the struggles 
of life, a mother, living more for others than herse'f, 
too strong to need the caresses that were lavished in 
childhood, yet having no distinct memory of any other 
intercourse. Well could she recall the fair young 
brow of the dear Aunty when she had stooped to kiss 
her childish brow, but now it was the soft matronly| 
air of one far on life’s journey. Silver threads had. 
interwoven themselves with sunny braids, and the 
share of time had traced deep furrows to mark the 
earnestness of his culture. 
‘Then we sat down and talked together of our fami- 
lies. We who had parted with no thought of life’s 
future, could take up the epic of the past, and tell of 
its buried treasures in soft subdued numbers, while our 
household gems were the inspiration of the prophecy 
of life’s future. 

The city, just emerging from its infancy, leads a 
very busy, bustling, active life, just as all children in) 
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short frocks should. It has its streets to grade, its 
sidewalks to make, its homes to build, its public edi- 
fices to rear, but all is going on with the utmost ener- 
gy. The beautiful river Illinois is just being spanned 





| by a most magnificent double bridge, like that which 


arches over the Tyne, in England, and the great steam 
horse will go thundering on over the heads of the people 


| who see fit to plod on foot or ride in the unpretending 


wagon their fathers and mothers used. The valley 
of the river reminds me of the vale of Ravensworth— 
nowhere could you find a richer landscape than that 
seen from the bridge where the Central railroad crosses 
the river, and the Vermillion weds itself with the IIli- 
nois. The intersection of roads here, and the fact 
that this is head of navigation from the Mississippi, 
renders it a place of great activity in a business point 
of view. Every body is in a hurry—every body has 
something to do, and the life-tide is constantly pouring 
in from the North and East. They have a strong 


, Maine Law Alliance here, that is doing a good work. 


Yours truly, H. M. T. C. 
La Salle, Illinois, March 31, 1854. 


FROM A NEW CORRESPONDENT. 


Am I Welcome? 

Is your pleasant circle filled with chosen ones? 
Have you no vacant corner for a stranger girl, dear 
Jadies of the Cultivator? Nay, I trust that you will 
bid me welcome, for well I love all of the dear aunts 
and cousins, and I may find many things of interest 
to communicate to you from my rustic town, for does 
not Nature teach all that is useful and interesting? 

What say you, dear Editresst? And does not “H. 


| M. T. C.” recognize her pupil “ ’T1x11£,” who greeted 


her, basket on arm, every pleasant morning, beneath 
the arbor of little young trees, bent and tied together 
and the top branches twined over with such lovely mor- 
ning-glory vines, and woodbines? 
Ah! that little vine-covered bower! 


It was my very 
ideal of rusticity and romance. 


How each morning 


|“ Metta” and I would count the blossoms, and ima- 


gine that they smiled and nodded at our childish glee. 

Then so many shades—as many as in life’s woof! 
But, I was asking permission to join you—Kare, 

Rosexia, MELA, and all, will you call me Cousin 
New London, March 21, 1854. Matitpie? 





: VIRGINIA CORN PONE. 

One pint of sour buttermilk, one pint of sweet milk, 
corn meal enough to make a thick batter, one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus or soda, dissolved in a little warm 
water, and four eggs—the whites and yolks beaten 
separately. Salt to your taste. Bake in shallow 
pans, in a quick oven, three quarters of an hour. 

Columbiana County, Ohio. M. A. H. 

STILL ANOTHER. 

Epitress Onto Cuttivator:—Among the many 
recipes given in your excellent paper, for making corn 
bread (or pone,) I have not noticed the following, 
which we deem superior to any we have tried. 

Take four eggs to three pints of sour buttermilk, 
soda enough to neutralize the milk, a half a pint of 
flour, and a little salt, stir in corn meal to the consis- 
tency of a thick batter, beat the ingredients well to- 
gether; meanwhile have your oven heating, and bake 
in shallow pans for three quarters of an hour. 

Lizz. 


Lucy Stone, by invitation of members of the Leg- 
islature and others, delivered a couple of lectures in 
this city the past week, which were listened to by ve- 
ry large and respectable audiences, and elicited warm 
commendations, as well as, we trust, accomplished 
some good. Her first lecture was on Woman and her 


Employments—the second on the Legal Disabilities 
of Women. 
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LETTER FROM COUSIN MELANE. TALK ABOUT SHORT DRESSES. 


Education—How we can Assist our Younger Brothers.| Mrs. Batruam:—“I’ll never be caught in such a 
— .__ | fix again,” I just now said to myself, as I looked out 
Dear Mrs. Batenam: — Last Monday morning upon this April snow and deep mud, and thought of 
“ Aunt Patience” left me in charge of things at home, | the good lecture to be delivered this evening in Sylvan 
and went away to spend a few weeks in lecturing upon | Jye}] Church, and of my long dresses and the impos- 
Physiology. eis sa \sibility of my going. Every country girl ought to 
Of course I feel the dignity of my position! and as | have at least two short dresses and panties to match, 
I am trying to fill mother’s place, as nearly as possible, | not to wear to church and make prudes stare, and 
it has occurred to me that I should omit an important | vulgar boys “ whew!” and precise old maids blush, but 
item if I failed to write something for the columns of | to wear about home on washing days and muddy wea- 
the Cultivator. : rm \ther when their work is not all in doors, and on dewy 
My experience being very limited, I cannot be ex- mornings to milk in, (unless their Pas and brothers 
pected to furnish any new recipes in the culinary line, | are Yankees, bless em!) Why, I'd as soon think of 
or valuable hints respecting the details of housekeep- going without my wide check or calico apron in the 
ing; so leaving these subjects to my elders, I beg | kitchen as not to have a short dress at all. 
leave to talk with the cousins a little while about their) prow provoking it is in our muddy country roads to 
brothers. . wear long skirts and not have one free hand to pat an 
During the spring and summer months our brothers urchin’s white head, or if we are rambling ona sight- 
are necessarily detained at home; and, no matter how | seeing excursion among the wild hills, to have our two 
rapid the progress at school may have been during the | hands full of gathered up skirts and not at liberty to 
winter, it is too often the case that they lose half the | fee} the tempting tufts of green moss and gather the 
benefit they have obtained, by entirely neglecting rare kinds of little posies that peep their shy eyes out 
their studies, while they are absent from school. ‘from among the rocks and leaves. Just try it girls, 


How is this to be obviated? We want to see our | and see how light and free and young you will feel, 


brothers growing up intelligent and well educated, and | iyst as though you had always worn a long shroud till 
it is a pity to have so much time lost. then. 
I think if books were always at hand, where they | 


5 ; One muddy winter we kept a dozen boarders, and 
could be found without the trouble of searching for |there was no help—just little step mother, May and 
them, when our brothers come into the house, they | 


If, to do all th k hing. 
would be very apt to look into them. So let us keep | hago wementre hams nay tn ina ty Say et 


{ y : have got along trailing about in long skirts, but with 
the Arithmetic and the Grammar and Geography right | short ones and few of them, it was no exertion to run 
in plain sight, and when we see one of the boys with- 


: re wen |up stairs and make the many beds, and sweep, and 
out any thing to do, we will either manage to get @/| make fires, or to put out a line full of white shirts, 


slate and pencil into his hands and coax him to per-| sheets, &c., and run to the village for necessaries, and 
form an example or two, or persuade him to look over | in the spring I came out stout and rosy. 
the conjugation of a verb, or to find the boundaries of; | am aware many ladies will object to this talk, and 


some State, &c. “ . ‘if they do, I forbid them holding forth in the Cultiva- 
At night, after the “ chores” are all done, instead of | 45, <5 mind! Rose a. 


gossiping about our neighbors’ affairs, we can have a | Sylvan Dell, Ohio. 
real game of studying for a little while, and then with | i 
oy erg interesting to read, how quickly the evening | ABOUT CLEANING WALL PAPER. 
will pass. — 

in the morning, while we are helping mother get | Dear Mrs. Batewam:—In your excellent Hints 
the breakfast, we can teach a younger brother the |2bout House Cleaning, in last No., was a selection 
“twos” and “threes” of the multiplcation table, or | from some exchange, which says that the very best 
the capitals of the States, or different parts of speech | method of cleaning wall paper is to sweep off the 
in a sentence. Won't the little fellows’ eyes sparkle, | ust and then rub the surface with stale bread. This 
when he knows the whole of that long multiplication | ™4Y be one of the best ways, but it is not first best, as 
table. | they say at the county fairs. I can clean wall paper 

We won't feel discouraged, if our brothers don’t just as nice, with less than half the time and labor, 
exactly fancy our plans at first. Patience and perse- by taking a quantity of wheat bran, say two quarts at 
verance will finally triamph. We will be so good na- |# time, and enclosing it in a piece of thin, open flan- 
tured about it that they will be ashamed to refuse to ne! cloth—so that the bran will work through—and 
study a little, just to accommodate us, and the habit |Tubbing the paper with this, shifting and shaking up 
once formed, it will be no task at all. And when |the bundle once in a while to keep the surface fresh. 
next winter comes, instead of finding themselves be-| Another advantage of this rubber is, that it can be 
hindhand, they will be surprised to see how much they fastened on to a broom or other handle, and then you 
nave tem om | can reach the top of the wall without getting upon a 


If I should fill mother’s place for any length of time, | chair or bench. If you have not flannel suitable, a 
























































the cousins may expect to hear from me again. | piece of strainer cloth or such like will answer. With 
Metane Tracy. | this apparatus, wall paper that is badly smoked can 
Clarion, Illinois, March 22, 1854. be restored in a short time, so as to look almost as 





good as new. Grease spots can be considerably im- 
To rorisn Manocany Furnrture.—Rub it with cold | proved by first rubbing them well with chalk and then 
dawn linseed oil and polish by rubbing with a clean laying over them several thicknesses of brown paper, 
dry cloth, after wiping the oil off from the furniture. and pressing on a hot flat iron—no matter if it is a 
Do this once a week and your mahogany tables will | s/f-heater. _ Very truly, Sun Bonner. 
be so finely polished that hot water would not injure | Hazel Dell, Ohio, 1854. 
them. The reason is this, linseed oil hardens when i cana 
exposed to the air; and when it has filled allthe pores| TO TAKE Ink ovr or Manocany.—Mix in a tea- 
of the wood the surface becomes hard and smooth | Spoonful of cold water a few drops of oil of vitriol; 
like glass. touch the spot with a feather dipped in the liquid. 
To cLean Pictures.—Dust them lightly with cotton; Nobody cares to look at a rainbow after the first 
wool, or with a feather brush. | quarter of an hour. 
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N cCORMICK’S REAPING AND MOWING 

MACHINE.—I am now manufacturing 1500 Reaping and 
Mowing Machines for 1854, and Farmers who want Machines are 
requested to send in their orders early. Last year I had not a sup- 
ply, although I had 1500 in the market. 

I offer my large experience, (both in this country and in Europe,) 
for the last 15 years and more in this business, as the safest guar- 
antee the farmer can have in the purchase of a Machine of this 
kind—notwithstanding the pretensions of others whose limited 
experience in this business accounts for their large promises. 

eeming it useless to insert long advertisements in the newspa- 
pers, I shall be pleased to furnish applicants with my printed circu- 
ar. 


Some important improvements have been made, while the Ma- 
chine will be found as simple and efficient as a Machine of the kind 
can be. 

The important points that will present themselves in these Ma- 
chines will be—perfect simplicity, ease of repairing, durability, and 
adaptation to the Farmer as a Reaper and Mower. 

I shall continue to use the Wrought Iron Beam, which will be 
found very important in mowing, because of the friction upon the 
ground, and liability to wear and teara Wooden Beam, or any sheet 
iron lining that may be used upon it. Another very important ad- 
vantage which I claim for my combined Machine is, that it can be 
readily changed so as to cut any desired height of stubble, asa 
Reaper and Mower, by simply removing three bolts. This principle 
will be found wanting in other Machines, though valuable upon 
rough ground, or for mowing Barley, or lodged Oats, Timothy seed, 
Clover seed, &c., or where the ground may not be firm, and there 
be liability in the wheels to sink, and the Cutter to be brought in 
contact with the ground, gravel, sand, &c. The Farmer also has 
the advantage of a Reel in Mowing, which admits of a slow walk 
to the horses and is especially valuable when the wind interferes 
with the successful operation of the Machine. 

The public are now especially warned to beware of Seymour & 
Morean’s “ New York Reaper,” also made by WaRDER & Brokaw, 
of Ohio. These men have been selling my Machines and taking 
premiums with them, (at the Ohio trial in 1853, and elsewhere,) 
though under an injunction, the second time, since the re-issue of my 
Patent, in April last, and in addition to a verdict for $20,000 for past 
infringements. 

[¢ Sundry other parties will be held to strict account for their 
infringements, under this Patent, which makes them just as liable 
to be enjoind as SeEyxnour & Mor@an. Cc. H. McCORMICK. 

Chicago, March 15, 1854.-2tt By WM. S. McCORMICK. 


HOICE POULTRY FOR SALE.—The subscri- 
ber offers for sale pure bred fowls, viz: 1 pair of Hong Kon, 
and 1 trio of Black Shanghais, all bred by C. C. Plaisted, of N. H.; 
also 1 trio of White Calcuttas from stock of Geo. Roberts, Jr., (Mi- 
ner’s P. Book, p. 132,) and 1 trio of Black Spanish. All of these 
except the Shanghais, which were not exhibited, were awarded 
premiums at the New York State Poultry Show. He has also 3 
pairs of choice Brahma Pootras to spare, and can furnish a few 
eggs of each of the above kinds, and also of Black Java, Bantams, 
White Shanghais and Aylesbury Ducks. Direct post-paid to 
April 1, 1854.-2tt D. S. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y. 








TEAM TERRA COTTA WORKS.—N. STEI- 

NAUER & J. N. HENZLER, NO. 533 PLUM STREET, CIN- 
CINNATI, OHIO—Manufacturers of architectural ornaments for 
buildings of every kind. 

Also, Vases, Pedestals, Border Tiles for Gardenbeds, Busts, Stat- 
ues, Ballustrades, Fountains, etc.; in short all kinds of work, which 
may be required in this line for beautifying rural improvements. 

Further. they manufacture and keep constantly on hand a great 
quantity of water pipes, of every dimension and variety, for drain- 
ing fields, and for conducting spring water, &c. 

by the use of steam power, we are prepared to meet every de- 
mand on the shortest notice, and to unite durability of our manu- 
facture with cheapness. 

March I, 1854.-3tat 


TKINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER.—Forty of 

these Machines were used the last harvest in grass or grain 

or both, with almost uniformly good , in nine diff t States 
and Canada. 

TWENTY-SIX PREMIUMS, 
including rwo at the Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze medals,) 
were awarded it at the autumn exhibitions. I am building only 300, 
which are being rapidly ordered. Mr. Joseph Hall, Rochester, N. 
Y., will also build afew. (0g Early orders necessary to insure a 


reaper. 

Price at Chicago, $175—$75 Cash with order, note for $50, paya- 
ble when reaper works successfully, and another for $50, payable 
lst December next with interest. Or $160 cash in advance. War- 
ranted to be a good Self-Raking Reaper. 

(= Agents properly recommended wanted throughout the coun- 
try. Experienced agents preferred. It is important this year to 
have the Machines widely scattered. 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially the difficul- 
ties as well as successes of the reaper, mailed to post-paid applica- 

ions. J. 8. WRIGHT. 

“ Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, March 1, 1854.-3mt 











OPARTNERSHIP.—Norman C. Mitten, Wm. 

>. ee ee ow ree E.uiot G. Strorke, Epwarp 

UNSON AARLES F. Corrin, being purchasers of the entire 
list of Publications, tereotype Plates, Copyrights, , Presses, 
Stock, 4e-s of the late firms, will, with increased facilities, continue 
the business as Publishers, Importers, and general Booksellers, at 
Auburn and Buffalo, under the firm of 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN. 
Auburn and Buffalo, February 15, 1854.-3tt 
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$50 TO $150 PER MONTH CAN BE EASILY 
made in selling the POPULAR BOOKS, published by 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, successors to Derby & MILLER, 
Auburn, and Dersy, Orton & Muuutean, Huffalo. 

From the wide-spread reputation of our Publications, BOOK 
AGENTS, COLPORTEURS AND CANVASSERS can be sure, 
with ordinary diligence, of doing well, as there is hardly a family 
in the couutry but would be glad to purchase one or more Books 
from the list, if they were brought to the door. They are all coop 
—- well PRinTED, STRONGLY Bounp, and sell readily wherever 
offered. 

To all those desirous of aiding in the noble work of disseminating 
a Pure anp Wuo.esome LireratTuRE throughout our land, we 
offer a RARE CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY, and do great good. 

( Catalogues of our Publications, containing full particulars, 
furnished on application (post paid) to 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Publishers of Popular Books, Auburn and Buffalo, N. Y. 
February 15, 1854.-3tt 


SIATIC FOWLS.—For Sale at Auction prices, 
a choice lot of Asiatic Fowls, consisting of the Brahma Poo- 
tra, Chittagong, Grey Shanghai, and Cochin China varieties, all 
young fowls, and warranted to be of pure blood, and of the large 
breeds. Per pair, $10. Two pale and a cock, $15. Cooped and 
sent by express, to any part of the United States, promptly, on re- 
ceipt of the money. The above prices are extremely low, the or- 
dinary charge for the same birds being $20 to $30 per pair. 
ALFRED E. BEACH, 86 Nassau st., N. Y. 
Reference—P. T. Barnum, Esq., President of the National Poultry 


Society. 
April 1, 1854.-3t* 





URE BRED STOCK AT PRIVATE SALE, at 
Mount Forpuam, West Cuester County, New York, elev- 
en miles from City Hall, N. Y., by Harlem Railroad Cars.—Having 
met with more success than I anticipated the past year, with the 
Catalogue of male animals at Private sale, is the reason for offerin 
this lot of animals, AND MY JUNE SALE BY AUCTION, WIL 
NOT TAKE PLACE. A full descriptive Catalogue with prices at- 
tached, will be published on the 15th of April, and I intend to be at 
home myself to see any who may call. I will sell at private sale, 
about 18 Short Horns, 6 of which are young Bulls and Bull Calves. 
The Cows and Heifers old enough, will be fn Calf, to the celebrated 
Imported Bull “ BALCO,” (9918,) or Imported, ‘“‘ROMEO,” winner 
of the first prize at Saratoga, in 1853; and also at American Insti- 
tute the same year. 

The young Bulls and Bull Calves, are some of them from import- 
ed Cows, and sired in England; the others are sired by the import- 
ed Marquis of Carrabas, (11789,) winner of the first Prize at Sara- 
toga, the past year, as a two year old. 

Also, about 19 head of Devons, consisting of a yearling Bull, sired 
by MAJOR, and 5 Bull Calves, sired by my imported first Prize Bull, 

RANK QUARTLY, and several of them from imported Cows. 
The Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf to Frank Quartly. 
Also, 6 or 8 Suffolk Sows; and several young Suffolk and Essex 
Boars. Also, 2 Southdown Rams, imported direct from Jonas Webb, 
and 6 —" Rams, all bred by me, from Stock on both sides, 1m- 

A onas Webb. Catalogues will be forwarded by Mail if 
desired. 

All animals delivered on SHIPBOARD, or RAIL CAR in the City 
of New York, free of expense to the purchaser. The Devons are 
at my Herdsdale Farm, 12 miles north, to which place I will take 
persons both to and from. 

My Frienp, Mr. N. J. Becar, who is interested in several of my 
Importations, will also sell about 10 head of Short Horns, consist- 
ing of 4 young Bulls, and 5 or 6 Females. His young Bulls are also 
several of them from imported Cows, and sired by the LORD OF 
ERYHOLMNE, (12205,) the celebrated first Prize Imported Bull, 
ROMEO. Mr. Becar’s Cows and Heifers are in Calf to the import- 
ed Bull, MARQUIS OF CARRABAS, (11789.) Mr. Becar can be 
seen at his Store, No. 187 Broadway, New York, at which place he 
will make arrangements to go to his Farm, at Smithtown, Long 
Island. His Animals will be entered in the same Catalogue with 
mine, which can be obtained by addressing him at his Store, or me 
at Mount Fordham. His animals will be delivered in the same 
manner as mine. Our Importations have been in almost all cases 
made at the same time, and are of equal merit, excepting that I 
have more in number. [(g Terms, Cash on delivery. 

April 1, 1854.-2mt L. G. MORRIS. 





O STOCK GROWERS.—The Celebrated Ver- 

mont Black Hawk Morgan, FLYING CLOUD, will be kept for 
the improvement of stock, this season, at the residence of James 
Orr, in Lykens township, Crawford county, Ohio. 

This celebrated horse was kept by D. C. Doane, at Monroeville, 
Huron county, Ohio, last season, where he has established a repu- 
tation for speed and quality not excelled in the State. Wherever 
he is known he commands the admiration of all. 

Certificates of Pedigree, Stock-getting, &c., can be shown from 
the best men in Vermont and Ohio. 

JAMES ORR, 


em For further particulars, address 
pril 15, 1854.-3tt Poplar, Crawford county, Ohio. 





OWERS AND REAPERS.—The great simpli- 

city of our machines, their adaptation to rough ground, their 
strength, durability and the perfection with which they do their 
work, give them a preference over all other machines. 

In every instance where our machine does not give satisfaction, 
the money shall be promptly refunded, on the return of the ma- 
chine. MINTURN, ALLEN & CO., 

April 15, 1854.-3tt Urbana, Ohio. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. ae IDUF F’S MERCANTILE COLLEGE, PITTS- 
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- BURGH, PA.—Established in 1840—Incorporated by the Leg- 
“ The Farmer’s Mission,”—By Hon. N. S. TownsHEnp. 129 | islature of Pennsylvania, with a perpetual Charter. 


, BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
A North-Easter; New Potato; Extent of the Public Do- 








| Hon. James Bucnanan, Hon. WaLTER H. Lownigz, 
MAIN ..cceeseees occcces cece cccccccccccccccccocesecs 192] _ WILLIAM WILKINS, Hon. Sy te mg 
, re 7 : | on. MosEs Hampton, Gen. J. K. MoonHEAD. 
Larman’s Patent Cultivator, (Mustrated;) How to Kill | P. Durr, Principal; Author of Duff’s Book-Keeping, &c.; Profes- 
Rats; New York Crystal Palace...ssssceceeeeeeseees 133) sor of Book-Keeping and C cial Sci 
The Primary Laws of Breeding; New York Horse Mar- | Duff’s Book-Keeping, Harper’s edition, price $1.50, postage 21 


et 134 cents, “the most perfect and comprehensive in the English lan- 
PITTTTITITIOITT TET TTT be 


. mee enna : . ‘ . | guage. 
Sheep Driving to California; Pigs in Marion; List of | Duff’s Steamboat Book-Keeping, price $1, postage 9 cents, “a 
New Patents....ccccccceccccccccccccccesesccesesess Ia)| perfect system for such books and accounts.” 
, : 4-3 ; . 7 | Duff? ions, pri 
EviTortat Items—WeLvs’ Grass Seed Sowers—Garden i 7 _ —amstinav@zan 50 cents. 
Items—Flowers—Orchards....sesecccesecccecececees 136 | 


ay 1, 1854.-4tt 
Book Notices—Western Beeves in New York Market... 137 | et a roe nal Se reap 
The Boy upon the Farm.......sececsceccccsccecsceeees 138! OLUMBUS WATER CURE AND MEDICAL 


: ‘ ‘ | INFIRMARY, For the Treatment of Chronic Diseases of Fe- 
Ohio School _System—Agricultural Education ; Huron | males and Children.—The above tatitation is located three miles 
Cattle Again; Spanish Hides; Saving Potatos; Top | from the city—is healthful and pleasant. It is exclusively devoted 


Onions ; Bed Bugs ; Stowell Corn; Striped Bugs..... 139/ to reception of females, no gentlemen are being admitted. The 
treatment is unusually successful. Circulars containing further 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. particulars will be sent upon application. 
. | Address, W. SHEPARD, M. D., 
Our Correspondents ; Letter from Mrs Gacr—About the | May 1, 1854.-5t* Water Cure, Columbus, Ohio. 
Cultivator Correspondents.....csceccesecesecccesesss 140 


} 

“We’ve gota Garden ;” Mrs. CUTLER at La Salle. Ill; (CHAMPION BLACK HAWK WILL STAND 
“Am 1 Welcome?” Virginia Corn Pone; Lucy Stone’s FOR MARES THIS SEASON, at the stable of Jas. D. Ladd, 
Lectures.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccses 141] ee Jefferson county, Ohio, and at Atwater, Portage county, 

Me ave on Home Education ; To Polish Mahogany ; To pone of poked. | oe _ weeks of May, the 4th 
Clean Pictures; Talk about Short Dresses ; Cleaning 


: | ‘Terms:—$15 in advance, for which a receipt will be given, stating 
Wall Paper ; Ink from Mahogany....esseseesseeeeees 142) that if the mare proves not to be with foal the money will be re- 


: | funded. Pasture furnished at $1.50 per month. 

Markets and Advertisements......cccccccccccescceseses 143 | PgpierEE.—Champion was sired ~ the world-renowned “Old 

‘ caceiinas . $$ — | Black Hawk,” of Bridport, Vermont; his dam is a cross of Mor- 

sie Tow ‘ | gan and Messenger; he is 6 years old; deep chestnut color; 15% 
THE MARKETS. 





} judged of by the following premiums awarded him, viz: The Ist in 















| hands high; weighs 1,180 ibs.; his appearance and speed can be 
Onto CuLtivatTor OrrFics, April 29, 1854. 


Under favorable news from Europe, prices of flour and wheat 
have again advanced, and grain of all kinds maintains full rates. 
Pork and other hog products are a shade lower. It is thought the 
stoppage of trade between Russia and England will shortly cause | 
an increased export demand for lard and tallow. In regard to wool | 
we find little as yet to indicate what the starting prices are likely 
to be for the new clip. We presume that farmers will be content | 
with last year’s prices, or even a little less. 


New York, April 28.—Flour $8@$8.37 ® bbl. for good Ohio and 
Michigan. Wheat $1.95@$2. Corn, 72@75c. Common Ohio But- 
ter 11@13c. Cheese 10@12c. Ohio Beeves $8 to $10 net. Mess 
Pork $14.37 ® bbl. 


CincrnnaTI, April 28.—Flour has an A pee tendency; the mar- 
ket closed firm, with prices at $7.00@$7.25 P bbl. for super extra. 
Wheat $1.35$1.40. Corn 48@50c. Barley 70@75c. Rye 90@93c. 
Oats 45c. Hogs $4 gross. Butter—roll 14@15c.; topackers 10@14. 
Cheese, stock light, 8c. for fair W. R.; prime 9c.; English Dairy 10. 
Seeds.—Clover $4.75, dull; Timothy $2.50@$3; Flax $1.50. 


CLEVELAND, April 28.—Flour $7.25@$7.50. Wheat $1.60@1.68. 
Corn 55@57. Oats 40. White Beans $1@$1.25. Potatos 50@62c. 
Dried Apples $1.25@$1.50. Peaches $2@$3 P bushel. Butter— 
fresh roll, 15@18c.; firkin 10@12c. Cheese 8@9c. P tb. Eggs 9@ 
10c. @ dozen. Maple Sugar 10c. P bh. Hay $16@$18 P ton. 


CotumsBus, April 29.—Flour $7@7.50. Wheat $1.50. Corn 40 
@45. Oats 35@40c. Clover Seed $4@$4.50. Timothy Seed, $3.- 


25@$3.50. Butter 18@20c. Eggs 7@8c. Maple Molasses 75@80 
cts. Potatoes 62@75. 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


ADVERTISEMENTS suited to the character of this paper will 
be inserted on the terms following : 

For five lines or less.two insertions...ccccocesceeesS! 00 
Longer advertisements, per hundred words, Ist time 1 00 
Do. for each subsequent insertion...... 

Advertisements will be estimated to contain 12 words in each 
line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No Adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement, Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnish- 
ed free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with 
such remarks as the editors may deem just. 

Back VoLumEs.—Complete sets of this paper can be 
furnished at the following rates :—The full set, of 9 vol- 
umes, stitched in paper covers, $6; the same, neatly bound, 
(the first 4 volumes in 2,) $8; the first 4 volumes (in quar- 
to form,) bound in 2, can be had for $3, or in paper covers 
for $2. Subsequent volumes (in octavo form) bound, each 
$1; or in paper covers 75 cents. Sent by mail, the postage 
on a volume,in paper cover, is 20 cents pre-paid, or 30 
cents unpaid. Packages of volumes can be sent by express 
to most parts of the country. 











class of 3 year olds, Ohio State Fair, 1850; the Ist Western Virginia 
State Fair, 1851-52; the Ist a State Fair, 1853. 
May 1, 1854.—4tt AS. D. & THOS. W. LADD. 


REMIUM STOCK OF HOGS—CHINA AND 
CHESTER BREEDS, pure white, having drawn several pre- 
miums at County and State Fairs. I have a good stock on hand for 
sale. I have pigs from both sides, that took the highest premiums 


| at the State Fair. Pigs properly paired wae $20 to $30 per 


pair. Address, HOS. J. CONOVER. 
Monroe, Butler County, Ohio, May 1, 1854.-1t* 


.UFFOLK PIGS.—The subscribers are now pre- 
pared to receive orders for PURE SUFFOLK PIGS, bred from 
stock imported in 1848, by the late William Stickney, and by the 
subscribers in January, and an importation of twelve in October, 
1853. Address, JOSIAH STICKNEY, Watertown, or 


ISAAC STICKNEY, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass., April 1, 1854.-4t* 





of Seed Sweet Potatos will be kept on hand during the whole 
planting season, st the Seed Store, Nos. 40 and 42 Lower Market 
Street, Cincinnati, by JOHN F. DAIR & CO. 
April 1, 1854.-2tt 


OUNTAINEER MORGAN—Will stand the en- 
suing season, at the following places, viz: The first two days 
of each week; from the first of April to the first of July, at the Cen- 
tre of Greenwich, in Huron county; on Wednesdays and Thursdays 
at the stable of the subscribers, near Savannah, Ashland county; 
and on Fridays and Saturdays at the stable of the Samsel House, 
the town of Ashland. 

This Horse for strength of muscle, beauty of action and docility 
of disposition is not surpassed in northern Ohio. 

MOUNTAINEER MORGAN is a dark chestnut, 16 hands high, 
weighing over 1,200 bs. when in good condition. He took the Ist 
premium in his class at the Ashland County Fair last fall. 

Terms—$6 and $10. J. & J. HEARST. 

April 1, 1854.-2t* 





ENERAL AGENCY.—Persons wishing to pur- 
chase or sell, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Farms, Houses, 

and Lots, Machinery, &c., are invited to communicate with the 
undersigned, who will be enaged in the above business the ensuing 
ear. Strict attention will be paid to any business of this kind en- 


to his agency. 
N. B.—Several valuable Farms, Town Lots, and Stock, &c., for 
sale. Address, H. T. WOLLARD, 
March 1, 1854.-* Castine, Darke co., O. 





IVE STOCK AGENCY.—In compliance with 
repeated solicitation, the subscriber offers his services for the 
purchase of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. His long 
acquaintance with different b and breeders of these animals, 

gives him superior facilities for potion best. 

SANFORD HOWARD, 
Office of the Boston Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 
March 15, 1854.-4tt 




















